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made many appearances in drama at Drury Lane. As a soldier His 
Royal Highness was naturally anxious to win the Grand Military 
Gold Cup at Sandown, and so far succeeded in doing so in the year 
1887 that his six-year-old Hohenlinden, a son of Berserker and Polly 
Linden, came in first, ridden by ‘‘ Roddy”” Owen. Much consterna- 
tion prevailed when it was found that the owner of the second, 
Mr. G. Abercromby, had objected to the winner on a technical 
point. He was so far well advised that Hohenlinden had to be 
disqualified, and it was small consolation when on his. next appear- 
ance nearly a year later he beat a solitary opponent for the Naval 
and Military Steeplechase at Kempton Park. Hohenlinden, whom 
I remember as a great, fine horse, was not a very good one, and 
H.R.H. had a better in Magic, also a son of Berserker, who won a 
number of races. 

Before this time, in 1886, the Prince had begun to run in his own 
colours under Jockey Club Rules, having committed his horses to 
the charge of John Porter of Kingsclere. The beginning was a very 
modest one. In the List of Winning Owners H.R.H. at the end of 
the season was credited with two races worth £296 15s.; for there 
is no Royal road to success on the Turf, and the disappointments 
which beset the owner of racehorses were soon experienced by the 
Prince. 

Amongst his few horses was a chestnut daughter of Hermit and 
Patchwork, whom he had bought at Newmarket at the sale of the 
Blankney yearlings. She came out at Sandown, and with odds of 
7 to 4on her won a maiden race. The Prince was, as a matter of 
course, a patron of Stockbridge, as were all the leading owners of 
the period, and Counterpane, as she was called, was almost 
favourite for the Stockbridge Cup, that position being occupied by 
Mr. Manton’s Gay Hermit. Close to the distance Counterpane was 
leading—seemed, indeed, to have the race won—when she suddenly 
faltered and fell dead, it being afterwards found that she suffered 
from heart disease. 

In 1887 he hada colt called Loyalist, an own brother to 
Paradox, who had won the Two Thousand Guineas of 1885, and 
was beaten a head for the Derby by Melton, after one of the most 
desperate finishes ever seen, between Fred Archer and Fred Webb. 
Loyalist is described by Mr. Edward Spencer from personal observa- 
tion as “‘ probably the grandest-looking youngster ever foaled” ; but 
he failed to stand training and never saw a racecourse. For the 
next two years there is no record of the Prince in the List of 
Winning Owners. In 1889 two races worth £204 made his sum 
total. One I recollect, a little Selling Race at Goodwood, won by 
Gallifet. In 1890 four races only yielded £694. There was a 
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marked improvement next year, when seven successes brought in 
£4,148; the figures dropped to £1,424 in 1892, but space forbids a 
close examination of the events of this period. 

It was with admitted reluctance that the Prince removed his 
horses from Kingsclere to Newmarket, the reason being that he had 
become a regular attendant at head quarters, and a visit to Kings- 
clere involved a long journey. In writing a few months since a 
sketch of Richard Marsh’s memorable career, I recorded how on 
being honoured by a command to take the Royal horses he did not 
entirely realise the situation, and expressed his desire to consult his 
chief patron and kind friend, the late Duke of Hamilton, who 
explained to him how necessary it was that he should gratefully 
accept the gratifying situation in which he found himself. In 1893, 
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therefore, H.R.H. is recorded as the first of the owners training at 
Egerton House, a particularly handsome establishment, built by 
Lord Ellesmere, which Marsh had taken in order that the Prince’s 
horses should be fittingly housed. The string was not a long one; 
nothing had been left in the Derby for which Turiddu and Serpa 
Pinto had been engaged, nor in the Oaks, in which the colours 
could have been carried by The Vigil, a daughter of Ben Battle and 
Vesper, who won a Nursery the previous October. H.R.H.’s first 
year of Newmarket, indeed, was a very modest one, only a couple 
of races worth £372 falling to his horses, for this season Florizel II 
contributed nothing. He, it is almost needless to say, was the 
eldest of the three brothers who are responsible for such memorable 
chapters to Turf history; and it may certainly be said that in buying 
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his dam, Perdita II, from Mr. Benholm for goo guineas, John 
Porter laid the foundation of His Majesty’s racing fortunes. It may 
here be noted that of her progeny three sons and a daughter, 
Barracouta being the mare, won in stakes the sum of £72,847. 
Two other sons and two daughters, Derelict by Barcaldine, Farrant 
by Donovan, Azeeza and Nadejda by St. Simon, were failures, 
though Derelict was third to Comedy for the Cambridgeshire of 
1891. In speaking of that race Mr. Spencer makes a trifling error 
which may be just worth mention. He speaks of a colt as having 
been beaten a head and a neck, whereas it should be a half and 
three parts of a length. 

Florizel II as a two-year-old gave little promise of his future 
merit. He ran four times without winning anything, though in 
the Friary Nursery at Derby, won by Golightly, g st., he had only 
to carry 6 st.5 1b. But more notable events were in store. Early 
in 1895 it was reported that the Prince had a really good two-year- 
old in Florizel’s younger brother, Persimmon, and by the time he 
was ready to appear for the Coventry Stakes at Ascot the report was 
so far confirmed that he started favourite at 2 to 1, John Watts 
riding. The race was never in doubt, Persimmon winning at a 
canter by three lengths. He came out next for the Richmond 
Stakes at Goodwood, this time with 2 to I on him, and again won 
with ease. Prior to the Middle Park Plate he had been coughing ; 
but it was naturally a race which the Prince was specially desirous 
of winning, being one of those by victory in which a horse’s reputa- 
tion is greatly strengthened. It was thought that he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to justify his attempt, and no doubt H.R.H. was 
influenced by the knowledge that there was a widespread desire to 
see him in opposition to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin, 
another son of St. Simon, who had won three of his previous four 
races, and only been beaten half a length for the Imperial Produce 
Stakes at Kempton when trying to give Teufel 12lb. Persimmon 
was consequently started, was made favourite at 2 to 1, the Duke 
of Westminster’s good mare Omladina pressing him in the market 
at 5 to 2, St. Frusquin 4 to 1, and the last-named won by half a 
length from the filly, Persimmon third, five lengths behind her. 

During the Craven week next year Persimmon was galloped 
with two horses called Chinkara and Courtier, and horrified Marsh 
by a very feeble performance. It was suspected that something 
was wrong with his teeth, and on examination by the trainer’s 
brother Joseph this was found to be the case. The matter was soon 
put right, but it was considered inadvisable to start him for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, which St. Frusquin won with odds of 100 
to 12 on him in a fashion that justified the price. St. Frusquin 
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had previously won the Column Produce Stakes at the Craven 
Meeting, and though he did not take the Newmarket Stakes also, 
that race redounded to his credit; for it was won by his stable 
companion, Galeazzo, who was a long way St. Frusquin’s inferior. 
Second here was the Duke of Devonshire’s Balsamo, beaten a neck ; 
and soon afterwards Balsamo and Persimmon were tried in the 
presence of the Prince and Princess, when the son of St. Simon and 
Perdita II had so much the best of it that it became evident the 
colt had entirely recovered his form. Before the Derby he was 
galloped again over a mile and a half with Safety Pin and Glentilt, 
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both of whom were known to stay, and isd confirmed the 
impression he had previously made. 

Nevertheless St. Frusquin had done in public all he had been 
asked to do, and it is not strange that he should have been made a 
strong favourite for the Derby. Odds of 13 to 8 were laid on him, 
Persimmon being second favourite at 5 to 1, and those who saw the 
thrilling finish are never likely to forget it. In such a case the 
stronger jockey, if of course he be an equally good rider, must have 
no small advantage. Watts’s lowest riding weight was 8 st. 12 lb. 
T. Loates could go to scale at 7st. 51b., and Watts by a neck had 
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the better of the fight. The scene which resulted is not to be 
described. Everyone, even those who had a pecuniary interest in 
St. Frusquin, was delighted to see the Prince’s horse win, and from 
tens of thousands of throats a tumultuous roar of enthusiastic 
congratulation was emitted. In accordance with ancient custom 
the owner had gone down to lead in his horse, and the cheers were 
again and again renewed as the Prince and Persimmon returned to 
the weighing enclosure and the jockey emerged from the scales. 
Mr. Spencer records an amusing incident. The starter, Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, persisted in remaining in his place on the course in spite 
of the commands of a thick-headed constable, and was in some 
danger of being arrested because he declined to obey the order to go 
and hide himself in the crowd. 

The Derby of 1895 was run on June 3. On July 2 Persimmon 
and St. Frusquin met again in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at 
Newmarket, the same jockeys riding, Persimmon carrying gst. 5 |b., 
St. Frusquin gst. 2lb. Neither was favourite, the late Duke of 
Westminster’s Regret being preferred to them both and starting at 
7 to 4,as it was thought that his advantage in the weights, he having 
8 st. 7 lb., would enable him to beat both. St. Frusquin’s superiority 
was evidently assumed, his price being 5 to 2, whilst 4 to 1 was laid 
against the Derby winner. This was natural, for the 3 lb. difference 
should have more than accounted for the neck, as indeed it did; 
St. Frusquin won by half a length, Regret as far behind Persimmon, 
the chief result of the race being to promote discussion as to what 
would happen when the two met in the Leger. They were never 
destined to meet. St. Frusquin came out once afterwards, at 
Sandown Park, where in the Eclipse Stakes he gave Regret 10 lb. 
and beat him a length and a half, thereby it will be seen strikingly 
confirming the accuracy of the Newmarket form; but this was the 
last appearance of the son of St. Simon and Isabel, so that the 
question between them must always remain unsolved. 

I confess to having thought at the time that St. Frusquin 
should have been accorded the preference. He had been an odds- 
on favourite for the Derby, which may not count very much, but 
shows at least the estimation in which he was held. In a hard- 
fought finish Watts was likely to have a trifle the better of his less 
powerful opponent; St. Frusquin won at Newmarket, leaving it 
impossible to decide whether the 3lb. would or would not have 
made the difference. In Mr. Spencer’s book he is good enough to 
quote the opinion I had expressed at the time. ‘‘ Although 
Mr. Alfred Watson states in a valuable book entitled ‘The Turf’ 
that ‘many excellent judges are firmly convinced that had St. Frus- 
quin remained sound and kept his form Persimmon would have 
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had a very remote chance of inclusion in the List of Winners of 
over £20,000,’ this statement looks to the present writer like pro- 
testing too much.” Mr. Spencer may be right. Possibly I under- 
rated Persimmon and exalted the merits of St. Frusquin. It does 
not very much matter. Both were undoubtedly horses of the very 
highest class. The one thing certain is that St. Frusquin’s break- 
down cleared the way for the Prince’s colt. He won the Leger 
with odds of 11 to 2 on him, and with 11 to 8 on him followed on by 
taking the Jockey Club Stakes, that year worth £8,gg0. Had both 
run for this last race St. Frusquin would have had the same 
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advantage in the weights as in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, and 
there seems no good reason why that running should not have been 
confirmed. 

Persimmon, however, improved strikingly with age, and as a 
four-year-old doubtless stood out by himself. His trainer and 
jockey both declared that when he went to the post for the Ascot 
Cup he was as nearly as possible the acme of the thoroughbred. 
That Ascot Cup can scarcely be described as a race. It is strange 
that an infatuation for Winkfield’s Pride, a good horse in his class, 
but that quite a different class from Persimmon’s, should have 
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induced his friends to take 4 to 1 about him; this enabled those who 
wished to back the Prince’s colt to lay 85 to 40, and he won in the 
easiest of canters by eight lengths. There is little doubt that he 
might have won by eighteen or eighty. Persimmon was so well 
afterwards that there was no reason why he should not go for the 
Eclipse Stakes. Here odds of 100 to 12 were laid on him, and he 
won at his ease from Lord Rosebery’s Velasquez, who was to carry 
off the race next year, and Mr. Leonard Brassey’s Bay Ronald, since 
known to fame as the sire of Bayardo and Dark Ronald. 

Such, then, was the career of the Prince’s Persimmon. Lord 
Marcus Beresford is stated to have expressed the opinion that had 
Persimmon’s elder brother Florizel II been entered for the Ascot 
Cup of his year he must have won it, but this seems dubious, though 
it may be freely admitted that Lord Marcus does not talk at random, 
and his serious utterances are to be carefully weighed. In discussing 
the second of the brothers, the elder, Florizel Il, has been some- 
what overlooked. I have noticed his failure as a two-year-old; asa 
three-year-old he won five races out of ten to the value of £3,499, 
and did still better next year; he ran eight times, won seven races 
worth £4,359, and was fourth for the Cesarewitch, carrying gst. 

It has been mentioned that the Prince’s winnings in 1893 
amounted only to £372; in 1894 they had increased to £3,499; in 
1895 to £8,281; in 1896 to £26,891; in 1897 they were £15,570. It 
may safely be assumed that H.R.H. did not anticipate a continuance 
of these fat years. In well-nigh every stud the proportion of winners 
is small, of good winners—of notable horses that is—very small 
indeed. 

In 1897 his filly Mousme won a two-year-old plate at New- 
market, and afterwards the July Stakes, thereby raising some hope 
of her, for the chances are that the winner of the latter race is out 
of the common. Mousme, however, was not, and did nothing next 
year, the Prince’s winnings dropping to £6,560, the result of six 
races. Sandringham was a three-year-old in this season, and 
liberally entered as a matter of course after the successes of his 
brothers; but he was a failure, and the chief contributor was a 
daughter of Ayrshire and Fanchette called Eventail. Without her, 
indeed, the Prince would have done badly, for she won the Royal 
Two-Year-Oid Stakes at Kempton Park, the Acorn Stakes at 
Epsom, and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, worth 
£5,337 in all, a very substantial part of the £6,560. 

But better things were in store in 1899. The third distin- 
guished son of St. Simon and Perdita II came out, following 
Persimmon’s example by making his first appearance in the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot. He was an almost even-money favourite, for he 
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had been tried a worthy follower of his great relations. There was, 
however, a kink in Diamond Jubilee’s disposition. After displaying 
much temper at the post he got off badly, and having galloped part 
of the way, would not struggle, finishing fourth to Democrat, Vain 
Duchess, and the French filly Lucie II, who had been sent over by 
M. Edmond Blanc, always anxious to win a race at Ascot. It was 
recognised, however, that Diamond Jubilee could go if he would, 
and he was backed at even money for the July Stakes against five 
indifferent opponents. Here he behaved like a mad horse at the 
post. Watts could do nothing with him. If I remember correctly 
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the colt bolted and got into the ditch, at any rate when ultimately 
the start was effected he was never in the race, which fell to Captain 
Kettle, the outsider of the party, and the property of a connection 
of my own who had not the very remotest idea of success, for 
Captain Kettle was, at best, a very moderate animal. 

At Goodwood, in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, Diamond Jubilee 
was ridden by Mornington Cannon, and for once he was pleased to 
give his running, or something like it, for he only failed by half a 
length, beaten by Epsom Lad, the winner having 5]b. the better of 
the weights. For the third time Diamond Jubilee was favourite, as 
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he was for the fourth when he went to the post for the Boscawen 
Stakes at the Newmarket First July. A filly belonging to the 
owner of Captain Kettle, Paigle by name, a daughter of Orme and 
Lady Primrose, and brother of Harrow, who ran a mile in faster 
time than it had ever been run in before, started for this race, and 
from where I sat in a fly watching the result seemed to have won 
it; but it need hardly be said that it is impossible to tell what the 
result of a race has been unless one is in the judge’s box, and when 
the number was hoisted it appeared that the Prince’s colt had 
scored for the first time, Paigle, it was presently announced, having 
been beaten a short head. Faith in Diamond Jubilee had been ina 
great measure lost before the Middle Park Plate. Here Democrat 
was favourite at evens, 9 to 4 Simon Dale, 10 to 1 Goblet, 100 to 7 
Diamond Jubilee, 100 to 6 Captain Kettle and Sailor Lad. It was 
only by half a length that Diamond Jubilee was beaten by Democrat, 
and the two ran first and second again in the same order for 
the Dewhurst Plate. 

No jockey was ever less likely than Mornington Cannon to put 
a horse on bad terms with him, and it seemed incomprehensible 
when we were told that the colt had taken a rooted dislike to his 
rider. Mornington Cannon had driven him hari in the Boscawen 
Stakes, but had not been unduly severe on him, and Watts had 
ridden him in his two subsequent races. It was, however, a fact 
that the horse particularly hated Mornington, and what seemed the 
somewhat rash expedient of putting up his own boy, Herbert Jones, 
was tried. In the previous season Jones had ridden forty-three 
races and won twice, which did not seem particularly promising. 
Still, Diamond Jubilee went kindly with him, and anything but 
kindly with the stable jockey. Marsh knew what he was doing, and 
herein it was proved did wisely ; for the colt won the Two Thousand 
by four lengths, starting at I1 to 4, a worse favourite than Elope- 
ment, 15 to 8, and Sailor Lad,g to 4. If Diamond Jubilee could be 
persuaded to do his best, it was perfectly well understood that it 
would take something very exceptional to beat him. He did not 
seem to put much heart into his work in the Newmarket Stakes, 
nevertheless, and with odds of 2 to r on him only beat Chevening 
by a head, Sloan on the latter riding a remarkably fine race. But 
he was nevertheless favourite at 6 to 4 in the Derby, where he 
provoked a repetition of the scene which had marked his elder 
brother’s victory. Chevening this time was a long way behind him, 
the second being Simon Dale, and the third Mr. J. R. Keene’s 
Disguise II, whose sons and daughters were last year winning races 
in England. Democrat made his first appearance of the season, but 
he had entirely lost his form. In the previous year he had been 
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almost invincible, winning nearly £13,000 in stakes; as a three-year- 
old he could do nothing, his one success being against a solitary 
opponent of very low class. 

It was gratifying to see the Prince with another good horse, and 
little doubt was entertained that he would follow on, as Persimmon 
had done, by taking the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket ; 
but he could not here give 20]b. to Merry Gal. He was favourite 
for the Eclipse, which he won by about half a length from Cheven- 
ing, giving him this time 1olb., and so good a thing was the Leger 
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reckoned for him that he started at 7 to 2 on in a field of eleven. 
Once more he was favourite for the Jockey Club Stakes, in which, 
however, the weight was too much for him and he finished un- 
placed. 

The lamented death of the late Queen of course prevented His 
Majesty’s participation in the sport during the following year. His 
horses had to run, and they did so in the straw jacket of the late 
Duke of Devonshire. Diamond Jubilee added nothing to his 
successes. Trying to give Epsom Lad 8lb. he was beaten half a 
length in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, and Epsom Lad, now 
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in receipt of only 2lb., beat him also for the Eclipse Stakes. This 
was the occasion on which the winner’s jockey, Gomez, lost his 
saddle, and finished with it in his hand. For the Jockey Club 
Stakes Diamond Jubilee was third to Pietermaritzburg and Epsom 
Lad, and so ended his Turf career. He was not a good-tempered 
animal when in training, but when I had the privilege of seeing him 
at Sandringham a couple of years after his retirement he was as 
tractable and well-disposed as a horse could be. Persimmon’s 
winnings amounted to £34,726, Diamond Jubilee’s to £29,185 Ios., 
Florizel II’s to £7,866. Diamond Jubilee after doing admirable 
service at the stud was sold for 30,000 gns. to a South American 
breeder. Persimmon’s classic winners include Sceptre, Keystone II, 
and Your Majesty. Florizel II is the sire of the Derby winner of 
1901, Volodyovski. His Majesty has never won the Oaks; the One 
Thousand Guineas of 1896, Persimmon’s year, fell to him by the 
aid of Thais, a daughter of St. Serf and Poetry, but not to be 
rated in the first class. As a two-year-old she took the Crabbett 
Plate at Gatwick, and making her first appearance next season 
in the One Thousand, got home by a short head from the late 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s Santa Maura. The late Lord Derby’s Canter- 
bury Pilgrim beat her for the Oaks, and though she had her revenge 
on Canterbury Pilgrim in the Coronation Stakes, she was then 
second to the late Duke of Westminster’s Helm. With 8st. she 
made no show in the Cambridgeshire, but was second again to 
Mr. Leopold de Kothschild’s Gulistan, the colt giving her 4]b., in 
the Free Handicap. 

The Royal horses leased to the Duke were thirteen in number. 
Fortune was against them, and only two races went to the stable, one 
of them, luckily, the St. James’s Palace Stakes of £2,450, won by 
Lauzen, a son of St. Simon and Merrie Lassie; Phonia, a daughter 
of Amphion and Leveret, took the Caterham Plate, the race which 
followed the Derby, and £2,637 represented the whole of the stable 
winnings. The year 1902 started with seventeen bearers of the 
Royal colours in training ; they were of course well bred, the blood 
being the same as that which had placed their owner so conspicuously 
in previous winning lists, but only one of the seventeen did anything 
to fulfil the hopes which had been formed of the good-looking string. 
This was Mead, a son of Persimmon and Meadow Chat. Not very 
much was thought of him on his first appearance in a Biennial at 
Ascot, in which he had to meet Lord Falmouth’s Quintessence, Lord 
Howard de Walden’s Zinfandel, and Lord Ellesmere’s Kroonstad, 
the latter still in training, or at least he was, and won races, last 
season. Mead won the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, beating 
Major Eustace Loder’s Hammerkop, and followed on by taking the 
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Hopeful Stakes at the First October Meeting, accumulating £1,514 
for the stable. Without Mead these would have indeed been barren 
years. In1903 the King had nineteen horses at Egerton House, and 
eighteen of them failed to win a race between them, a circumstance 
well calculated to make anyone who may perchance have supposed 
that to own horses was to win races pause and reflect. The chestnut 
colt—Mead—to a certain extent redeemed the situation by taking 
the Payne Stakes at the Second Spring Meeting, the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and the Jockey Club Cup at the Houghton 
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Meeting, in which he beat St. Maclou, who, however, cannot have 
been himself that day. Mead was also second to Rondeau for the 
Lowther Stakes, and third for the Leger in a field than which none 
smaller had gone to the post for over a hundred years—since 
Mr. Hill’s Cowslip won in 1785. Mead’s three races brought in 
£3,105. 

Severe as the drop was, lower depths were to be sounded. The 
season of 1904 started with twenty horses in training, and this time 
two were victorious, but in humble fashion. Rosemarket, a son of 
Orion and Rose Madder, took a couple of small stakes, and 
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Chatsworth, a son of Persimmon and Meadow Chat, did a little 
better, winning three races, but £1,903 was the aggregate. Even 
this surpassed what was to come; there were twenty horses again 
in 1905, two of whom I recollect particularly well, for I had been 
privileged to visit Sandringham by lis Majesty’s gracious permission 
in order to write the article which appeared in this magazine, 
and these two colts, Nulli Secundus and Mores, the former a son of 
St. Simon and Nunsuch, the other of Ladas and Medora, the dam of 
Zinfandel, were the pride of the establishment. That they could 
fail, not only to win races, but to add their names to the list of winners 


THE DERBY, 1909 


(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


in races of note, was regarded as inconceivable. His Majesty’s for- 
tunes were, however, at their lowest ebb. Neither of the two could 
be produced at the post, and only two successes fell to the stable. 
Mead again modestly distinguished himself by taking the Dullingham 
Stakes from Cherry Ripe and Kroonstad, and a bad three-year-old 
called Carstone, a son of Persimmon and La Carolina, after four 
failures, won a Welter Plate at Liverpool, or, to be accurate, did 
not quite win it, for he only succeeded in running a dead heat with his 
solitary opponent, an equally bad animal belonging to Lord Derby. 
His Majesty’s horses are always liberally engaged; the forfeits and 
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entrances this year must have amounted to several thousands of 
pounds, and the amount won was £970. 

Wishing to reinforce the produce of his own stud, the King at 
Doncaster, in the autumn of 1905, had given 3,800 guineas for a son 
of Cyllene and Nenemoosha called Cynosure ; and he had also, it 
may be incidentally remarked, purchased from Mr. Spencer Gollan 
Moifaa, winner of the National in 1904. There were in all eighteen 
bearers of the colours, but small luck attended them, which was the 
more disappointing, as it began to be evident that the hopes founded 
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(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


with regard to Nulli Secundus were vain. He had been talked about 
in the spring as likely to do great things, though belief in him had 
drifted out, and when at length he made his first appearance in the 
Derby, 50 to 1 was on offer against him. How Spearmint, who had 
been picked up by Major Eustace Loder for 300 guineas, won the 
great race is a matter of history. Nulli Secundus made no show, 
and Mores had yet to be seen. There was much talk also about a 
son of Persimmon and Spy Glass called Perambulator, though how 
this arose it is difficult to say. Wishing to solve the mystery I 
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sought inspiration from Richard Marsh, who kindly writes to tell me 
that he is unable to afford a solution, as ‘‘ Perambulator was never 
tried any good.” The chief contributor to a modest total was Osella, 
a bay daughter of Orme and Ecila, who won the Hurst Park Foal 
Plate of £1,135 by a very short head. Victoria, a daughter of 
St. Simon and Meadow Chat, took the Great Surrey Foal Stakes 
also by a head, so that His Majesty was in danger of having some- 
thing like a blank year—the two heads made all the difference— 
nothing else winning except Cheverel, a son of Persimmon and 
Cheveronny, who secured a couple of minor stakes. Cynosure did 
nothing. He started favourite for the Woodcote at 2 to I, finishing 
second to Lord Rosebery’s Traquair, which was nearer than he got 
in his three subsequent races. Of Nulli Secundus I shall speak 
presently, when winding up what has to be said about His Majesty’s 
participation in sport under National Hunt Rules. 

Undaunted by failure, which would surely have disheartened 
most owners, the King began the season of 1907 with a longer string 
than he had ever owned previously, twenty-six in all. There was to 
be a slight, though not avery marked, improvement. If luck had 
been against the Royal colours, and of this there can be no question, 
it turned a little when so moderate a filly as Pearl of the Loch, a 
daughter of Persimmon and Loch Doon, carried off so important a 
race as the July Stakes in a field of thirteen. Royal Realm was 
favourite, Lord Rosebery’s Alistair was also backed. Pearl of the 
Loch was little expected, and figures in the return among the “‘ 100 
to 8 others,” but she won by a couple of lengths from the colt who 
was afterwards named Putchmanin,a most unexpected result, there- 
by contributing £1,250 to the £2,944 earned altogether. Mores had 
been turned over to Lord Marcus Beresford, and, trained by Leach, 
won a selling plate at Stockton. 

But anticipations were revived by the performance of Perrier, a 
son of Persimmon and Amphora, in the Dewhurst Plate. This colt, 
a big overgrown baby, had not hitherto been out. He was excep- 
tionally backward, and there was great hesitation in running him at 
all, for at this time a high opinion was entertained of the Duke of 
Westminster’s Vamose, an own brother to Flying Fox, who had run 
a dead heat with Lesbia for the Imperial Produce Plate at Kempton. 
Ednam was backed at 3 to 1, and Dibs also had supporters. The 
race fell, however, to Rhodora, Perrier a good second; and consider- 
ing that he could not have been within measurable distance of his 
true form— that is to say, of the form he would have displayed if ready 
to run—it was natural to suppose that he was a gem in the rough. 
1908 therefore opened brightly. 

Only one colt had been sent up from Sandringham, Royal 
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Escort, a son of Diamond Jubilee and Ambleside, a big chestnut 
with a white face and a great deal of white about his legs, and in 
order to make up the deficiency the King leased half a dozen 
colts from Colonel Hall Walker, these being La La, Moorcock, 
Calderstone, Oakmere, Prince Pippin, and Minoru, the latter a son 
of Cyllene and Mother Seigel, whose name is now so familiar to 
readers all over the world. I was naturally curious to know what 
Marsh thought of these new occupants of the stable, and he was 


AMBUSH Il (ANTHONY UP) 
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kind enough to write me a description of them. La La seemed “a 
sharp little thing,” he said, and might win a small race early in the 
season, but the most promising in his opinion was Minoru. ‘‘I like 
best at present,” he wrote, ‘“‘ Minoru, by Cyllene—Mother Seigel. 
He is a bit on the leg, but a fine resolute goer.” How accurate his 
judgment was events have shown. The great thing was, however, 
to know what Perrier would do. During the winter he had been 


backed for the Derby by enthusiasts to whom the wish was father 
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to the thought, but they seemed to have justification when the colt 
ran for the Newmarket Biennial at the Craven Meeting, and with 
odds of 6 to 40n him won comfortably. This was at any rate a 
promising start, and rumour spoke well also of Princesse de Galles, 
a brown daughter of Gallinule and Ecila, who, however, was not 
ready early in the year. 

Minoru came out in the Great Surrey Foal Plate at the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, a race which was generally regarded as likely to 
fall to the late Sir Danie! Cooper’s Vivid, an own sister to Lesbia 
and Flair; but she could only get third, Minoru winning easily in a 
field of thirteen. This looked well, and when he reappeared in the 
Coventry Stakes at Ascot he was made favourite, to be beaten, how- 
ever, by Mr. Walter Raphael’s Louviers. Minoru it was feared 
was not as good as there had been reason to suppose, for in the July 
Stakes, favourite at 6 to 4, he was beaten by Battle Axe. That 
there was good cause for the faith in Princesse de Galles was seen 
when she went to the post for the Chesterfield, favourite at 5 to 4, 
and she won by alength from Battle Axe, though it is to be observed 
that he was giving her 7lb. more than weight for sex. That she 
was Sandringham-bred added to the satisfaction her victory inspired. 
At Goodwood in the Ham Stakes, with 6 to 1 on her, she had things 
all her own way, and she was an odds-on favourite two days later 
for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, when owing to the fact of Herbert 
Jones taking things too easily, she was beaten a short head by Lord 
Rosebery’s Attic Salt. Next time she ran, Maher was substituted ; 
this was in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, when another short 
head was against her, Mr. Reid Walker’s Duke Michael being the 
owner of it, though the Princesse beat Vivid and Louviers ; and she 
made amends by taking the Boscawen from Phaleron and the Bretby 
Stakes from Queen Mother and Roche Abbey. 

Minoru failed to add to his winnings; he was third to Glasgerion 
and Perdiccas for the Hopeful Stakes, third again for a Nursery at 
the Houghton Meeting, and unplaced with 8 st. 6 lb. for the Chester- 
field Nursery, won by Lady de Bathe’s Briolet, 7st. 51b., from 
Mr. Arkwright’s Battle Axe, gst.; Minoru was seventh, which 
seemed to justify the place he had been allotted in the Free 
Handicap for two-year-olds, in which he had 7st. 51b.; that is, 
23lb. from the top weight. Meantime Perrier had conspicuously 
failed. He had been a 5 to 4 favourite for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, finishing fifth to Norman III, Sir Archibald, White Eagle, 
and Mercutio. Faith in him had evaporated prior to the Derby, 
when, backed at 100 to 8, he ran nowhere; and though he looked 
like winning the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, he was beaten 
a length by Your Majesty, after which he was retired for the season. 
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Slim Lad had won a couple of races, Marie Legraye a little race at 
Brighton; it was the best year the King had enjoyed since his 
horses were at Egerton House, the nine races won amounting to 
£5,490 15s. 
Last year the hopes of the stable were mainly centred in 
Princesse de Galles, though it was thought that Perrier might still 
do something to fulfil his early promise. Marsh was not particularly 
hopeful of the two-year-olds, though Orellius, a son of Orme and 
Ecila, was a great fine colt who might turn out well. A little filly 
called Vain Air, a daughter of Ayrshire and Vane, the dam an own 
sister to Flying Fox, had come early to hand, and was sent to Liver- 
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pool, where she won the Molyneux Stakes, beating Lonawand, and 
the week following Minoru and Oakmere went to Newbury. Minoru 
was so forward that it was expected he would run well, though 
Valens was an odds-on favourite for the Greenham Stakes, Minoru 
having to give him 5lb. Lord Carnarvon’s colt was reported to be 
very backward; but Marsh, looking at him before the race, found 
him a good deal fitter than he had expected, so much so that he was 
half inclined to withdraw the King’s representative ; amid a hurricane 
of cheers, however, Minoru won handsomely by a length and a half 
from Valens, with Cattaro and Mirador, the two Kingsclere colts, 
third and fourth; and Oakmere carried off the next race, the 
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Berkshire Handicap. Still, there was no reason to imagine that this 
was anything like Derby form, for Bayardo seemed effectually to 
stop the way. Nevertheless Minoru progressed so favourably prior 
to the Two Thousand that in spite of the 13 to 8 on Bayardo, 4 to 1 
was taken about the King’s colt, and he won by a couple of lengths 
from Phaleron and Louviers. The Royal star appeared to be in the 
ascendant. Princesse de Galles was made favourite at 5 to 2 for the 
One Thousand, to be beaten, however, a length by Electra; but the 
failure of Bayardo induced the hope that Minoru might beat him 
again at Epsom, and for a time the son of Cyllene was actually 
favourite, to be passed at the last moment by the American Sir 
Martin, who started at 3 to 1, Minoru 7 to 2, Bayardo g to 2. 

The memorable race will never be forgotten by those who were 
fortunate enough to witness it. What might have happened it is 
of course impossible to say. Descending the hill to Tattenham 
Corner Sir Martin fell, creating havoc amongst his immediate 
followers, and the adherents of several of them protested that each 
ought to have won. After a desperate finish Herbert Jones got 
Minoru home by a short head from Louviers, with William the 
Fourth half a length behind, and Valens close up in front of Bayardo. 
How the wild enthusiasm of the multitude burst out as the number 
was hoisted, and the King went down to lead in his winner, has 
been told so often that the story must not be repeated. A more 
stirring spectacle can never have been witnessed on a racecourse. 
For the first time in history the reigning monarch had won the 
Derby. It may have been a lucky win; to say it was a “ popular” 
one would be ludicrously to understate facts. 

Princesse de Galles could only get second for the Oaks, or she 
would have put His Majesty much further than he was at the head 
of winning owners. Vain Air had taken another little race to help, 
and the position was further consolidated at Ascot, where the 
Princesse won the Coronation Stakes worth £3,050, and Minoru 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes £1,950. Minoru’s next appearance 
was at Goodwood, where he won the Sussex Stakes in a canter, and 
all connected with him were senguine that he would add the Leger 
to his score, though Bayardo, who had been powerfully retrieving his 
character, was favourite at 11 to 10 on; Minoru 7 to 4. The King’s 
colt ran badly—so badly, indeed, that Marsh was much perplexed to 
furnish an explanation, his idea being that Herbert Jones had more 
than once been baulked of an opening, and that Minoru had run 
sulkily in consequence. Gradually Mr. Fairie made his way to the 
head of the list, Bayardo and Lemberg with two or three others con- 
tributing. The Free Handicap for three-year-olds was Minoru’s only 
other success; Herbert Jones was incapacitated, having been pulled 
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off a horse a couple of days before and badly kicked, so that Maher 
rode and won by a neck after a desperate struggle with Electra, 
though had more use been made of Minoru the struggle might not 
have been necessary. Saints Mead and Moorcock won little races, 
making the King's total for the year £20,144. 

In all, since the Royal horses have been at Egerton House, not 
calculating Igor, when, as already stated, they were leased to the 
Duke of Devonshire, His Majesty has won 103 races, worth 
£132,129 5s. He will begin this season with twenty-five horses in 
training, Slim Lad, Perrier, Marie Legraye, Princesse de Galles, 
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Minoru, Royal Escort, Orellius, Border Prince, Vain Air, Perla 
and Damia, and the two-year-olds Dorando, Devil’s Dyke, Lord 
Chamberlain, Juggernaut, Proviso, Petschau, Sweet Alison, Witch 
of the Air, Persepolis, Glad Tidings, Pintarde; an unnamed son 
of Florizel II and Meadow Chat, another of Ayrshire and Lady 
Alwyne, purchased at the last Doncaster Sales for 1,100 gns., anda 
daughter of St. Serf and Kentish Cherry. 

So much space has been filled that I must hurry over what 
remains to be said of the King’s successes and failures under National 
Hunt Rules. His Majesty’s love for ’chasing has always been great, 
and in 1898 his attention was directed to a son of Ben Battle and 
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Miss Plant called Ambush II. Mr. Lushington, in whose judg- 
ment the King had well-founded confidence, recommended the 
purchase of this horse, who ran in the Grand National of 1899, 
third favourite to Gentle Ida and Manifesto. Ridden by Anthony, 
Ambush II, then only a five-year-old, finished the course safely, 
but could get no nearer than seventh. Next year, however, this 
time almost favourite—he being backed at 4 to 1, Hidden Mystery 
at 7 to 2—Ambush II won four lengths from Barsac, in receipt of 
1glb., the gallant old Manifesto, then twelve years old, being a 
neck behind, carrying 12st. 13 lb. 

There were great hopes that he might repeat the success next 
season, and I well recollect looking him over in the Bedford Cottage 
stable at Newmarket, where he had been sent to take part in a race 
at the meeting originated by the late Colonel Harry McCalmont. 
Severe frost caused the abandonment of this fixture, and soon 
afterwards an accident happened to the horse, who was unable to 
run at Liverpool or elsewhere. He reappeared in 1903, handicapped 
at 12st. 7lb., and failed to finish. After Moifaa’s victory in 1904 
the King bought this colonial ’chaser, but he never won a race in 
the Royal colours. Flaxman, a son of Hackler and Circe, own 
brother to Cackler and Old Fairy House, has won in Ireland 
for His Majesty, but has not done what was hoped. Nevertheless, 
he was fourth for the National of 1908. 

Nulli Secundus having proved a failure on the flat, chiefly, as 
it was believed, in consequence of his waywardness, was sent to 
Captain Dewhurst to be schooled over hurdles. Much interested 
in him, I went one day to see how he was getting on, and was 
much struck by the promise which he showed. Captain Dewhurst 
kindly asked me to go with him to Aldershot when the colt made 
his first essay, and he won as he pleased by five lengths from ten 
opponents. So far as we could see, nothing could have been more 
effective, but jockeys who rode in the race declared that more than 
once he had evinced a disposition to cut it. Though he won again 
at Birmingham, his subsequent attempts were failures. 

Such is a brief record of the successes and failures of the 
King’s colours. With what eagerness future triumphs for them are 
anticipated need not be said, nor would it be becoming to eulogise 
the equanimity with which His Majesty has accepted good and ill 
fortune alike. It would be a pleasure to quote Marsh on his Royal 
Master’s kindness and consideration, his cheerfulness and sympathy 
in defeat, his warm appreciation when affairs go well. These things 
can be imagined by those who know the King’s generosity and 
goodness of heart. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN THE ARMY 
BY A. P. HATTON 


THE soldier is a winter sportsman both by nature and necessity. 
Summer is the season of rigorous training and manceuvres; leisure is 
limited and energies strained ; officers preponderate in the cricket 
field, and can be confidently reckoned on to maintain the regimental 
prestige ; and the warrior looks coldly on lawn-tennis and is con- 
temptuous of croquet and bowls. Besides, he has no purse for 
anything more costly than swimming, and therefore hails the first 
frost as the harbinger of furlough and the comparatively cheap, 
robust, accessible, and democratic winter sports. The soldier is an 
outdoor man, king of the rough-and-tumble in the open, with a 
degree of skill between the goals that affords him many unholy 
chuckles. For at cricket his best deliveries were nonchalantly and 
with monotonous regularity driven to the boundary railings and his 
average wrecked by the dashing officer county-candidate; and now 
there is magic in his shooting-boots to terrorise the subaltern in 
goal, or he combines at back the firmness of a fort with the 
strenuousness of a buffalo, gleefully neutralising every effort goal- 
wards of the boy-officer in the opposing forward line. He may thus 
emphasise the glorious democracy of sport without resort to other 
than science; for ‘‘ Soccer” is the soldier’s game, and astute officers 
are glad to have it so. 
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The official encouragement given to winter sports in the Army 
is a high tribute to the utility of the latter from the military point 
of view. They not only provide healthy occupation for the dull 
furlough season and maintain the physical condition of the troops— 
a link between one training season and the next; but they impart 
much that the drill-square does not always teach. The soldier 
is incited to develop his initiative and resource for the benefit these 
bring him; his natural abilities, cramped by the uniform mechanical 
drill routine, have the opportunity to expand; he realises the value 
of co-operation for the common good, and exercises all those 
attributes which are as indispensable in the soldier as in the sports- 
man. And so, while we find that cricket is the Cinderella of Army 
sports, and the only considerable cup competition at home stations 
(that at Aldershot) has been allowed to lapse, there is not a micro- 
scopic station without a hockey, or Rugby, or Association cup of 
some sort. The Army Rugby Cup has plainly come to stay; we 
have at last, after much advocacy, got an Army Hockey Cup firmly 
established ; every year sees the number of entries for the Army 
Association Football Cup increase; and there are almost more 
tournaments and cup competitions in some of the big military 
centres, Aldershot for instance, than can be got through without detri- 
ment either to the players or to the performance of military duties. 


The winter sports of the Army are those of the country, with 
the possible exceptions of skating and such exclusive games as 
lacrosse, those best patronised being ‘‘ Soccer,” hockey, Rugby, 
boxing, and handball, somewhat in the order given. But the soldier’s 
winter sports are as capable of extension and variation as the season 
for them. Football, because not strictly dependent on the state of 


the ground, or the weather, or the presence of ‘‘ tackle,” or the 
size of the purse, is the soldier’s mainstay, and ubiquitous. The 
sapient authorities, in promoting its worship, are obviously aware 
how indispensable it is to efficiency and content. Discipline bottles 
up the soldier’s feelings; he cannot harangue from an egg-box, but 
he can let off superfluous steam at ‘‘ Soccer.’’ War correspondents 
have marvelled at the energy with which the troops have turned to 
football after the most arduous marching or manceuvres, without 
apparently realising that the more the soldier’s nerves and temper 
are tried the more does he turn with savage glee to football for relief. 
Even the dropping shells from the Boer ‘‘ Long Tom” at Ladysmith 
could not make the British footballers desist ; and our soldiers have 
introduced football permanently into China, Japan, Burma, Zulu- 
land, Aden, and other foreign parts where the noble game is not 
indigenous. If it be true that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire, it is no less certain that, thanks to Tommy Atkins, the 
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leather sphere is kept perpetually on the roll. There is not a moment 
from year to year at which troops are not strenuously chasing a 
football somewhere on the face of the globe. 

Hockey is a very close rival in some stations, particularly 
in Ireland and India; but games not strictly orthodox are some- 
times played abroad. There was the colonel, a botany enthusiast, 
who inaugurated orchid-hunting in the groves of Maymyo, Burma; 
the medical officer who sent his convalescents butterfly-catching at 
Waterval Boven, Eastern Transvaal, every afternoon to prove their 
right to a bottle of stout each; the Garrison Artillerymen at Ascen- 
sion, who indulged, 4 la Rougemont, in turtle-riding; and the 
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infantry regiment on the Indian Frontier which had to discard 
football temporarily in order to rid the district of a horde of mis- 
chievous monkeys, a sport facetiously termed ‘‘ monkey driving.” 
At Rangoon, Burma, when the heavy rains transform the barrack 
precincts into a miniature lake, the soldier’s main sport is punting 
from place to place in tubs, baths, or other handy vehicles, though 
at the same station football has often been carried on with water 
reaching above the players’ ankles; and the Burmese, like the 
Kaffirs, have, under the able tuition of Thomas Atkins, developed 
into very capable footballers. Residence abroad also affords the 
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soldier excellent opportunities for game-shooting—“‘ jungling,” as it 
is called—and for going after rare birds, butterflies, or reptiles’ eggs. 
At Cherat, donkey-polo has been freely indulged in; in the Andaman 
Islands the Government has provided two rowing-boats and a yacht 
for the amusement of the troops; alligator-shooting is a popular 
pastime of those stationed at Trinidad, and the even more exclusive 
sport of turtle-catching has been pursued by soldiers at Hyderabad. 
Angling and fishing are fairly popular wherever proper facilities 
exist. 

In the big garrisons attempts have been made to bring military 
exercises as near the sporting level as possible, and the relay, cross- 
country, and obstacle races are cases in point; whilst such com- 
petitions as that inaugurated by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, 
in which squads have to march or “‘ double,” skirmish, and shoot, 
provide the best imaginable union of sport with military science, 
and are always productive of very keen contests. The Marathon 
race, the nearest approach to these for improving military efficiency, 
is getting more and more adherents in military stations, and one 
noteworthy feat in this direction was that of two members of 
the Royal Engineers at Malta who, with the mercury at 150 in 
the sun, covered twenty-six miles in a little over four and a half 
hours. A “team obstacle race” has been designed and carried out 
with much success at Aldershot, in which the military and sport- 
ing elements are cleverly dovetailed, teams in military equipment 
having to surmount obstacles, similar to those which might confront 
them in war, against time. As a test of the agility and endurance 
so requisite in war, this competition is run very close by the six-a- 
side football tournaments, also in much evidence at Aldershot, the 
Scottish Rifles, Royal Army Medical Corps, and Gordon High- 
landers having performed well in this direction. Then there are 
competitions which, though possessing a sporting element, are of 
an essentially military nature, as, for instance, the stretcher-bearing 
contest, though this has some resemblance to the ever-popular 
potato or egg-and-spoon race ! 

Quoits is a game often played in all weathers by enthusiasts of 
Northern regiments; fencing and gymnastics, because of their 
military utility, have many expert exponents in the Army; skating, 
ski-ing, and so on, have only individual followers; rackets is 
essentially an officers’ game, and the fine performances of Lieuts. 
P. B. Davis and Balfour Bryant (who won the Military Doubles 
Championship in seven successive years), and Captains W. L. 
Foster, D.S.O., and H. V. Bastow, merit record. The Army 
Hockey Cup has given a great fillip to the game, and nearly every 
regiment now has its inter-company tournament. The Hockey 
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Association, however, only sanctioned the Cup competition for the 
Army conditionally, and the game is sufficiently alluring and vital 
to be able to dispense with all artificial stimulants. There are cups 
to be competed for in India, however, notably the Artillery Hockey 
Cup (Punjab), which was won in 1904 by a team of Royal Horse 
Artillery, now at Newbridge, which performed excellently at home 
in the last season, and other regiments with good teams are the 
Wiltshires, the Yorkshires, the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the Black 
Watch (winners of the Indian Hockey Tournament), and the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers (who in 1905-6 reached the final in the North- 
West Hockey Cup, Ireland, and only lost two out of twenty games). 
When we remember that, a season or two ago, the Woolwich 
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Garrison triumphed over Kidbrook by seven goals to two, that 
the War Office beat Burgess Park by ten goals to four, and that 
Lieut. Saulez, Army Service Corps, and Lieut. Thorburn, Gordon 
Highlanders, assisted Hampshire regularly during the past season, 
it will be recognised what great strides Army hockey has made. One 
cavalry regiment rejoiced in a captain who had a perfect craze for 
the game. There was keen competition to become hockey experts 
among those who desired promotion; and one cunning rascal, when 
arraigned before the captain for a crime that qualified him for cells, 
let fall from his jacket at the psychological moment a book of 
hockey rules, and was promptly let off! A curious fact in con- 
nection with the game is that two Yorkshire companies, when 
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competing in India, consistently tied, and four games had to be 
played before a definite result was arrived at. 

Boxing was probably firmly established as one of the favourite 
and fitting sports of soldiers long before John Shaw, ‘‘the Army 
Hercules,’”’ earned fame by beating the celebrated Captain Barclay, 
Burrows, the mighty West Countryman, and Ned Painter, and 
the fact that Shaw was found dead on the field of Waterloo with 
no fewer than nine of his attackers lying dead in a ring around him 
is historic. The Lifeguardsman has had many, worthy successors, 
those whose fame is most recent being Gunner Moir, the only 
soldier-champion of England, though beaten by Tommy Burns for 
the world’s championship ; ‘‘ Tiger’ Smith, holder of the champion- 
ship of the Army and Navy, and said by Captain Edgeworth- 
Johnstone to be the finest fighter the Army ever produced, though 
beaten by Moir in the English championship contest in two minutes 
forty-nine seconds; Lieut. G. D. A. Shaw, of the Royal Artillery, 
who in 1907 won both the light-weight and feather-weight champion- 
ships for officers of the Army and Navy; and Sergeant Sunshine, 
heavy-weight champion of the Army and Navy. Practically every 
regiment now has its boxing club; garrison events are very frequent 
in the winter ; and the growth of the sport is evidenced in the record 
number of entries for the Navy and Army Boxing Championships 
at Aldershot this season, though at the last All-India Boxing Cham- 
pionships at Simla there were 250 entries, the 1st Gloucesters winning 
the Regimental Trophy with 42 points. The personally-punishing 
nature of this branch of sport makes it necessary, in the interests of 
discipline and dignity, for officers to have their own separate com- 
petitions; but the fairness and honesty of soldier-boxers’ methods 
is shown by the fact that in over one hundred bouts at the 1907 
meeting not a single foul was given. At recent championship meet- 
ings the Army combatants have won more events than the Navy, 
the latter doubtless feeling the want of a ‘‘Curly” Watson or 
Moriarty. 

Rugby has only a local popularity in the Army, because it is 
essentially the college-bred officers’ game, and there are not always 
enough of these in a regiment to form a team (though in com- 
petitions there must only be a fixed proportion of officer-players), 
and the game is, generally speaking, confined to regiments re- 
cruited from districts where the handling code is in the ascendant, 
the various Welsh, Yorkshire, and West-country regiments being 
the most successful exponents. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
the Royal Scots Greys have a very fine team, their crack player, 
Sergeant-Major Elliott, having represented Gloucester against the 
Australians. The Leicestershire Regiment, besides boasting a very 
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successful Association team, won the Army Rugby Cup last season, 
and only fell to the Welsh Regiment in the semi-final this year, 
and the Royal Army Medical Corps could whip up a first-class XV 
if it were not that their officers are scattered all over the country, 
such brilliant players as F. T. Turner (Richmond) and W. B. 
Purdon and F. Casement (both Irish Internationals) being included 
in their ranks. Nor are the latter the only ‘‘ Rugger” Internationals 
in the Army, for the military team which met Bordeaux early this 
year contained two others in Basil Maclean of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, and G. C. Gowlland of the Royal Engineers. Lieut. 
J. E. C. Partridge, of the Welsh Regiment, is yet another Inter- 
national player; and Sergeant Smith, of the South Wales Borderers, 


SEMI-FINAL MEN'S LIGHT-WEIGHTS—CORPORAL BAKER, ROYAL WEST KENT 
REGIMENT (WINNER), KNOCKS OUT P.O. LAW, R.N. 
(Photograph by Gale and Polde», Ltd.) 


has played in the Welsh International trial games. Three 
Army officers have played recently for Plymouth XV (Lieuts. 
N. C. Healing, G. C. de Smidt, and R. P. G. Begbie), and also 
three naval ones. With the Duke of Connaught and Lord Roberts 
president and vice-president respectively of the Army Rugby Union, 
an annual Army and Navy match arranged, and entries for the Army 
Cup growing, the future of Rugby in the Army is assured, although, 
for the reasons stated above, it will never have any very wide 
popularity: it will never challenge the supremacy of democratic 
Soccer.” 
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The history of Army Association football would make a 
fascinating volume; it is interwoven with the history of British 
football; and its unconquerable vitality is sound testimony to the 
soldier’s sporting instinct, seeing how many difficulties in the shape 
of sudden moves, caprices of ‘‘ military exigencies” and duties, 
and paucity of football grounds, he has to triumph over. The 
barrack square of hardened gravel, available for only a few hours of 
daylight, is often the sole playing area, whilst at Aldershot as many 
as four regiments have had to share one ground. But this brings 
us to one of the secrets of ‘“‘Soccer’s” success in the Army— 
the support of Royalty. The Irish Guards at Windsor last year 
experienced very great difficulty in obtaining a suitable football 
ground, until His Majesty, hearing of the matter, very promptly and 
generously granted permission for the troops to play in Windsor 
Park. On three or four occasions in recent years have T.R.H. the 
Prince and Princess of Wales graced the Army Cup Final at 
Aldershot, and each of the young Princes has at different times 
secured the coveted ball with which the great contests were played. 

And there is something peculiarly invigorating in the atmosphere 
at an Army Cup tie; for the soldier’s unbridled enthusiasm is infec- 
tious. He positively revels in his distinctive element—the free and 
honest combat in the open; and he is a footballer of the keenest and 
healthiest type because it is the natural result of his physical fitness, 
his confidence in himself, his openness of mind and devil-may-care 
nature. And when he comes to grips with foemen worthy of his 
steel—his comrades—he has all the force of regimental traditions 
and honour behind him to spur his latent verve and whole-hearted- 
ness. Wherefore the Army Cup Final, which frequently has an 
army of 10,000 as spectators, is the cream of modern gladiatorial 
combats, a sight for the gods, something to stir the pulse of the 
most torpid person, and more sparkling, more care-free, more 
buoyant than any similar civilian function. The heartiness of the 
affair brings to light many hidden matters: unsuspected regimental 
jealousies are gleefully voiced ; the players’ personal weaknesses are 
mercilessly exposed; half-forgotten nicknames and genial taunts 
(regimental and individual) are riotously hurled forth, and ingenious 
Tommy invents more. ‘ Play up, the Buffs!” is sung solemnly to 
the tune of church chimes; one Fusilier regiment counts slowly up 
until it reaches its own official number, then yells thus: ‘“‘One— 
two—three—four—five—six—seven. Oh-h!” “ Buck up, the bun- 
wallahs!” or, ‘‘ Where are the jam-scoffers?”’ are taunts cheerfully 
flung at all and sundry; whilst Scottish teams have to swallow a 
good deal of “‘Go hame to your parritch cans!” ‘Go it, Ike!” 
used to be the mysterious war-whoop of the Lincolns; though it 
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probably has a personal refer- 
ence, just as Von Malowkow- 
ski, the left-back of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, is called 
“ Pudden” by the troops for 
short. In these battle-cries 
the regimental number is often 
played upon, the Yorkshires, 
for example, encouraging their 
players with: “ Play up, the 
Tin-pots! play the one and 
the nine!” The 16th Lan- 
cers, doubtless because King 
Alfonso is their Colonel, are 
always referred to as_ the 
“Spanish onions,” the Life 
Guards are taunted as ‘‘ The 
Patent Safeties,’’ the Middle- 
sex boys are proud to be called 
the Hards,’ and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps 
team have to put up with 
* Linseed Lancers” and 
Poultice Wallopers.” ‘‘ Play 
up, the R.C’s.!” was the cry 
at one match to cheer on the 
Royal Canadian Regiment. 
Across the field came the re- 
ply, ‘‘ Play up, the Wesleyans 
and other religions!” But 
pages might easily be filled 
with cases of curious regi- 
mental cries and football-field 
witticisms. During Mr. Hal- 
dane’s official visit to Alder- 
shot last season, the Scottish 
Rifles returned riotous from 
their victory over the Royal 
Irish Regiment, and nearly 
raised the roof off the barracks 
with their ear-piercing yells. 
Mr. Haldane is reported to 
have turned pale, and nervous- 
ly inquired of an attending 


THE START FOR THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND CROSS-COUNTRY RACE 
(Photograph by Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 
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officer if the Aldershot suffragettes were very strong. These 
disgraces to their sex are happily not common there. 

A regiment’s success at football is generally to be measured by 
the encouragement accorded it by the commanding officer, who alone 
has power to grant special privileges to the regimental players, facili- 
ties for home and away matches and inter-company tournaments, to 
stimulate the sport. It has always been a debatable point as to how 
far the members of teams should be struck off regimental duties, or 
given special billets to secure their attendance at matches, or trained 
systematically, as obviously this may be carried so far as to cause 
discontent in a regiment, and give an unfair advantage over other 
regiments whose commanding officers may be inclined to put duty 
first and football second. Then, again, some regiments, such as the 
Guards, the Royal Engineers, and Household Cavalry, are favour- 
ably circumstanced in that they have not to send men on isolated 
detachments; they have not to move great distances, and, in the 
case of the first and last mentioned, they have not to send drafts 
abroad. Most fortunate are those regiments in which the com- 
manding officer is himself a keen practical sportsman—Colonel E. A. 
Bruce, for instance, captained the Yorkshire Regiment’s cricket team 
for close on thirty years, and Colonel A. M. Handley, at one time 
hon. secretary for Surrey, played at centre forward for his regiment. 

But asa rule the incursion of the officer into regimental foot- 
ball is not welcomed by the men. They regard it as their own 
democratic domain, they are loath to admit superiority in officer- 
players, and they are suspicious not only of an officer's influence 
over other members of the team, but over the referee also, especially 
if the latter be a private soldier. Occasionally, however, the men 
are proud to play an officer, as in the case of the cavalry captain 
who had nothing but sheer physical strength and bluster to recom- 
mend him, but who possessed a reputation which earned him such 
exaggerated respect that he could simply walk through opponents, 
and the other ten members of his team were solely employed in 
sending the ball to his feet. But the soldier, like the true sports- 
man he is, will nevertheless welcome an officer-player selected 
entirely on his merits and content to sink his rank while playing, 
and co-operate with him whole-heartedly. On the whole, there have 
been few officers to equal the galaxy of brilliant rank-and-file foot- 
ballers, but among those who are indispensable in their regimental 
teams, and almost good enough to represent the Army, must be 
mentioned Captain B. H. Leatham (the Old Carthusian) of the 
1st Yorkshire Regiment; Lieut. R. H. Allen (an old Corinthian 
player) of the Royal Artillery ; Lieut. Pollock Hodsoll, of the 4th 
Suffolks; Lieut. A. C. Watson, of the 7th Hussars; Lieut. Ramsay 
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Paton, 1st East Surrey; Captain W. N. White (the Hampshire 
county cricketer, who has also played football for the Corinthians), 
of the Army Service Corps; Lieut. G. H. Painton, of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (who captained the victorious Army teams of 
1905 and 1906); Captain R. J. Kentish, of the Royal Irish Fusiliers; 
Captain L. M. Stevens, of the Worcestershire Regiment; and 
Lieut. H. W. M. Yates, of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. Captain 
E. G. Wynyard, D.S.O., the famous cricketer, was of course a very 
clever “ Soccer ”’ player for the Old Carthusians and Corinthians in 
his day. The spirit of the true sporting commanding officer was 
exemplified last year when the day fixed for the Army Rugby 
final found Aldershot, where it was to be played, under six inches of 


MOUNTED TUG-OF-WAR TEAM 
(Photograph by Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 


snow. Someone wired the news to the officer commanding the 
1st Leicesters, one of the competing teams, at Shorncliffe, and asked 
if he would ‘‘scratch.”” Back came the prompt reply: *‘ Scratch 
be ‘territorial-armied’; it is sunshining here”; and he backed his 
wire with 400 stalwarts of the regiment, who, however, had ruefully 
to return home at 7 p.m. 

In this branch of sport the Army has achieved a greater measure 
of success than in any other, having won the highest honours in 
every department. The Royal Engineers won the English Associa- 
tion Football Cup in 1875 by beating the Old Etonians (2-0) after 
a drawn game; they have figured four times in the final for that 
cup; and they won the All-England Amateur Cup in 1908. The 
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regularity of their appearance in the final for the Army Cup was 
positively monotonous—so much so, that their present temporary 
decline, due to the discharge of many of their finest players, has 
been hailed with unalloyed glee in many quarters of the Army- 
The Royal Artillery team, Portsmouth, also figured in the final for 
the English Amateur Cup, and this combination runs the Royal 
Engineers very close as being the best team the Army has ever 
produced, ‘“‘Ginger” Reilly, the celebrated goal-keeper, having 
been a member of it. Every man was at one time or other given 
tempting offers by such first-class teams as Aston Villa and West 
Bromwich Albion. The Transvaal Army team drew creditably with 
the Corinthians (1-1) in 1907; and although the home Army team 
now plays matches with the Navy, Irish Army, Corinthians, &c., 
there is need for extension in this direction, and there could be no 
doubt as to the popularity and success of such fixtures as Army 
Cup-holders v. Irish Army Cup-holders, Army and Navy v. England, 
or, what would prove a still greater “‘draw,” Army players v. ex- 
Army professional players. Moreover it would inevitably tend to 
raise the standard of Army football if first-class professional teams 
could be tempted to meet the Army at Aldershot and other big 
centres, as well as stimulate interest in the game as a science. 

The Army is, indeed, the happy hunting-ground for professional 
football teams, and it would be easy to select from among ex-Army 
players one or even two teams capable of testing the best opposition 
in the country. The backbone of some of the Southern teams 
is formed of men who once“ marched behind the band,” Reading, 
for instance, having tried at least eight ex-soldiers in Grimster, 
Adams, Graves, Watts, Minter, Wilkes, Wilson, and Pollard. 
Other conspicuous footballers of the kind whose names at once leap 
to the memory are Garbutt (Woolwich Arsenal), Bluff (late Sheffield 
United), McGibbon (Crystal Palace), Costello (Southampton), 
Bateup (New Brompton), Bamford (Southampton), Morris (Totten- 
ham Hotspurs), Kimberley (Aston Villa), Bond (Preston North End), 
Hooper (Notts Forest), and George (Aston Villa). Some of these, 
Bond and Bluff, for instance, have attained International honours ; 
but the same may be said of serving soldiers, Corporal Daffern, 
Royal Engineers, and Sergeant McGibbon, Royal Artillery, having 
been selected last year for the Amateur International trials, North v. 
South; Corporal Webb having been chosen as centre forward for 
Ireland in the International League match v. England last year ; 
and Corporal Daffern selected to play against Sweden and in the 
Olympic Games Tournament at the Stadium, 1908. 

Some of the League secretaries exercise wonderful energy and 
ingenuity in circumventing the numerous rules in force to safeguard 
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military teams, and to preserve the amateur status of all taking part 
in Army competitions. Many stories might be told of this; but the 
Army authorities were nicely ‘‘done down” on at least three 
occasions. Randall, of the 16th Lancers, was invalided with a 
‘*weak heart,” and promptly joined the West Ham club; Greer, of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, was many years ago pronounced unfit 
to go abroad on account of ‘‘ weak knees,’”’ and subsequently joined 
the Preston North End team as centre-half; the members of 
the Lincolnshire Regiment had no idea that ‘‘ Tommy ” Morris was 
a goal-keeper until he was discharged as medically unfit because 
of a weak heart, and promptly joined the Tottenham Hotspurs! 


SOLDIERS TAKING A BRICK WALL IN THE CONNAUGHT OBSTACLE COMPETITION 
(Photograph by Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 


A rule now in force, however, prohibits any soldier ‘‘ purchased ” 
by a professional team from playing for twelve months after leaving 
the service. 

But it is not unusual for soldiers bordering on the freak mark 
to be redoubtable footballers. The rst East Lancashires have in 
their Rugby team one veteran with nearly twenty-three years’ 
service, and another who wears the Egyptian medal and star; 
Pioneer-Sergeant March, of the Yorkshire Light Infantry, is in his 
seventeenth year as a regimental footballer, and scored the first goal 
in his career last year; ‘‘ Dido” Plumb, the inside right of the 
Royal Garrison Artillery team at Portsmouth, is only nineteen, yet 
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scales 13 st. 4]b., and is 6 ft. 2in.; a Northern regiment plays a man 
at centre who has not a hair on his head; the two backs of the 
Ist Grenadier Guards are veritable ‘‘ pillars of Hercules,” one; 
Sergeant Trotter, measuring 6 ft. 6}in., and his companion being 
only shorter by 2in. Lieutenant Rogers, the old Rugby Inter- 
national, who plays for the Royal Horse Artillery, exceeds six feet 
and fourteen stone. 

But one meets entertaining and curious characters nowhere if 
not in the Army, and one remembers the musketry instructor who 
was so ardent a footballer as to forget himself, and shriek to the 
centre-forward to “‘ Aim at six o’clock, man!’”’ a precept of greater 
service when firing at bull’s-eyes than when shooting at a goal. 
***Tis no six o’clock 1’ll wait for; I mean to shoot zow,” retorted an 
excited recruit once. Then there was the burly provost-sergeant 
who once excused his buffalo tactics at back by saying he heard 
some bugler sound the cavalry charge and could not possibly resist, 
threatening, when remonstrated with, to order his military police to 
clear the whole field ; and he was run very close by a martinet of a 
sergeant who would insist, when acting as linesman, on exhorting 
the line of flying forwards to ‘‘ Dress into line; eyes right ; keep in 
step!” Another cavalryman could never believe that a man who 
kicked with his “‘ near” leg could be ‘‘ off” side; and nearly every 
regiment boasts its own special “‘ funny dog,” whose witticisms are 
a feature of the play. 

Some Army officers, including Captain Lovatt, Lieut. Clover, 
and Quartermaster-Sergeant Johnstone, have been appointed to 
officiate as referees in the very highest-class matches, not excepting 
English Cup ties, which recalls an interesting fact mentioned by 
Mr. Pickford at his last lecture to the Aldershot referees. Speaking 
of the time when Hampshire blossomed out with a Football Asso- 
ciation of its own, he said he cycled over to Aldershot with a friend 
to endeavour to induce the military teams to join Hampshire and 
leave Surrey in the lurch. He made for the Royal Engineers’ Mess 
as the centre of the football world in the military township, and his 
friend, who was an amateur boxer of some standing, joined in the 
discussion that was proceeding, and then boxed all the celebrated 
boxers in Aldershot Camp and won over the officials of football 
clubs with his successes. It may be said of this story that it 
deserves to be true, though it is certainly a fact that subsequent to 
the above date Army teams continued to compete in the Surrey 
competitions, and on two occasions at least ‘‘annexed”’ the Surrey 
Junior Cup. Nevertheless, the Army is now bound up in the 
Aldershot Football Association, regularly competing for six im- 
portant trophies in that district, which association is a part of the 
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Hampshire Football Association, the latter, in its turn, being 
affiliated and loyal to the Football Association, Limited, a com- 
bination of circumstances which undoubtedly went a long way in 
influencing the Army’s decision to stick to the Fcotball Association 
when, in 1907, the Amateur Federation endeavoured to gain the 
allegiance of military teams. Out of 209 replies received from 
regimental football clubs the huge majority of 154 elected to 
adhere to the Football Association, which has certainly done much 
in its time to protect the interests of regimental football and 
of the soldier-player. 

In conclusion, some of the very interesting records achieved by 
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regimental teams in the king of winter sports deserve to be 
chronicled. The 1st South Staffordshire Regiment have won a 
football cup in every station in which they have resided since 1897, 
when they won the Aldershot Senior Cup after drawing twice with 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and crowned this achievement 
by winning both the Senior and Junior Bordon League Cups last 
season. Then there are individual players of great brilliance suchas 
Betmead, who plays back for the Guards’ Depot; Harold Walden, 
of the Cheshires, a prolific goal-scorer, who netted the ball five 
times in one match against the Royal Irish Fusiliers last year; and 
Cameron, of the 1st Scots Guards, who scored six goals out of eight 
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against the St. Albans team last October, and earlier in the same 
year enabled his team to win the Household Brigade Cup with a 
‘hat trick” against the 2nd Coldstream Guards—these names are 
added, at random, to the many mentioned in the course of the 
article. A record of a less enviable kind is held by the King’s Own 
Regiment, for in 1886 they gave Preston North End the opportunity 
of scoring 26 goals against them—an unequalled achievement. The 
3rd Dragoon Guards won the Cavalry Cup for four years in succes- 
sion, but a more noteworthy record has been achieved by rifle 
regiments within the past few years. To begin with, the 2nd Royal 
Irish Rifles won the Irish Army Cup for two seasons in succession ; 
then the 1st Rifle Brigade followed suit in 1907 and 1908, whilst in 
the latter year, in addition, the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles secured the 
Aldershot Senior Cup, and the 4th King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
“annexed” the more valuable All-Army Cup, only to hand it over, 
this year, to the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles. In connection with the 
Ist Rifle Brigade, too, a curious coincidence deserves record. In 
the 1906-7 season they were drawn to meet the 3rd Dragoon Guards 
in both the Irish Army and the All-Army cups, winning the former 
and losing the latter. In 1907-8 they had to meet the 1st Royal 
Irish Fusiliers in both competitions, again winning the Irish Cup 
game and losing the other; and in the following season they were 
drawn against the Royal Sussex Regiment for both cups, on this 
occasion, however, defeating their opponents in both events. 

But even the above fine list of feats to the credit of Riflemen is 
outdone by the achievements of Highland Regiments. The old 
g2nd (Gordon Highlanders) boast the unique record of having won 
the Irish Football Cup in 1890, beating such first-rate teams as 
Glentoran, Linfield, and Cliftonville, and in the season 1897-8 at 
Aldershot they secured no fewer than six valuable football trophies, 
besides being only narrowly beaten by an odd goal in two other 
important competitions. When the Army Cup was instituted in 
1888-9 Highland teams won it the first four years in succession 
(both finalists being Scottish in three seasons), and in the eight 
finals from 1893 to 1gor six Highland teams competed, five of 
them being winners. To come to more recent times we find that 
the Cameron Highlanders won the South African Army Cup three 
years in succession, and the Argyll and Sutherlands, who were the 
first to win the All-Army Cup, won the South African trophy two 
years running, whilst the Black Watch, when in India, won out- 
right the Durand Cup, with three successive triumphs, as well as 
the All-India and Punjab cups. To enumerate the other memor- 
able victories of Highland regiments would occupy far too much 
space, but mention must finally be made of the feat of the Black 
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Watch in winning the All-Army Cup three times. Only the Royal 
Engineer team have equalled this, though they were finalists on two 
other occasions, and perhaps their historic winning of the English 
and Amateur cups gives them the title to be considered the most 
famous and successful of all military football teams, with a record 
which some of the finest teams in the land might well be proud 
to own, 


ARMY RUGBY—IST WELSH REGIMENT JU. 2ND BATTALION SOUTH WALES 
BORDERERS 


(Photograph by Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


Ir was forty years since, at the age of sixteen, I had last set foot in 
my native village. Those forty years were spent in knocking up a 
moderate fortune the other side of the Atlantic. 

I ran down from London for the day. By two o’clock I had 
wandered throughout the length and breadth of the tiny parish. 
Hunger then asserting itself, 1 made my way to the “‘ Madehurst 
Arms,” the only public-house in the village, where a rough-and-ready 
luncheon was placed before me. My meal over, I strolled into the 
bar-room, where I began chatting to the landlord and his wife. 

“No, sir,’’ the landlord said, after I had asked a few questions, 
‘‘there’s nobody left in the parish that was grown up when your 
father was vicar here, except old William Berkshire.” 

“Surely not Berkshire, the gamekeeper!” I said. ‘* Why, he 
must be a hundred.” 

** Not quite that, sir,” the landlord’s wife broke in. ‘‘ The old 
man turned ninety-four last March. He'll be in here directly—he 
comes regular every afternoon about this time.” 

Even as she spoke the door was pushed open, and the old 
keeper, leaning heavily on his stick, hobbled into the room, as 
shrivelled a specimen of humanity as one could encounter in a 
month’s search for examples of withered manhood. I should never 
have recognised him as the stout, beery-faced Berkshire of forty 
years before. I suggested that his thirst should be allayed at 
my expense. He touched his hat and acquiesced in the suggestion. 
When he had comfortably settled himself in a corner with his mug 
of beer before him, I made my identity known. 
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I found his intellect but little clouded by age. He was in a 
highly communicative mood. Since, so he told me, the late owner 
of the property died—about a year after I went to America—the 
shooting had always been let, the present owner being anything but 
asportsman. ‘‘Some had it some years and others had it other 
years,” he said, “‘and a funny lot they was, take ’em one with 
another.”” Though he seemed to have agreed but badly with the 
successive shooting tenants, he managed to retain his place as 
keeper till he became past work, when the owner of the estate granted 
him a pension of ten shillings a week for life. 

Having told me this and various other things as well, he 
suddenly launched forth into an account of Ponto. Whether or no 
the reader chooses to believe the story is a matter which concerns 
himself alone. I give it in Berkshire’s own words. The only 
remark I have to make is that I do not know the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ snorker.”’ 


It would be—yes, that’s what it would be—thirty-five years 
ago, or if it wasn’t thirty-five it was thirty-six. I’ve told you the 
first gentleman what hired the shooting only had it two seasons. 
Prangley his name was, and a bigger snorker you wouldn’t want tc 
know. Then the second gentleman what had it come and live} 
at the Hall. He had it three seasons. His name was Bramble. 
Bramble by name and bramble by nature, is what I says about him. 
He was a bigger snorker than what Mr. Prangley was, and that’s 
saying a good deal. 

One morning he comes up to me and says: “I’ve just been 
reading about a pig what was trained as a pointer,” he says. 
‘“‘ There’s all about it in a natural history book I’ve got at home. 
She was a sow pig,”’ he says, “‘and was just as good as a pointer 
any day. Now, you’ve got to train a pig for me,” he says. 
“The pig shall be called Ponto. You'll begin at once,” he says. 

“Tf you ask my opinion, sir,” I says, ‘‘ I think——” 

‘“* You’ve no business to have an opinion,” he snaps out at me. 
‘Opinions wasn’t never intended for the use of keepers,” he says. 
“Go and buy a young pig at once—a hog pig, not a sow pig. You 
can’t call a sow pig Ponto, and Ponto mine’s going to be called. 
You'll start breaking him to-morrow morning,” he says. 

I was in two minds when Mr. Bramble went off and left me 
standing there. My first mind was to go after him and tell him 
he was a snorker to his face, and that if he wanted a pig broken as a 
pointer he’d better go and break it himself, instead of asking a 
respectable gamekeeper to do such a thing for him. My second 
mind was that if I refused to obey orders he’d make things so warm 
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for me with my real master that I might find myself out of a place. 
The outcomings of it were that I went and bought a biggish-sized 
young pig that same afternoon. 

Next morning, with Mr. Bramble fussing about all over the 
place like the snorker he was, I tried to give Ponto his first lesson. 
He didn’t seem to understand nothing, not like what a dog do. 
We'd got a litter of retriever puppies and a litter of fox-terrier 
puppies at the time, and Mr. Bramble said the puppies and Ponto 
was all to live together in what used to be the beagle-house—we’d 
give up the beagles two or three years before—so it had to be as he 
said. After that first lesson, he told me he thought Ponto ought to 
be got a bit tamer before he began his edication seriously—that’s the 
way he put it. 

Every morning reg’lar after that he come up and spent an hour 
or two with Ponto and the puppies. The pig got wonderful fond of 
him, as I think any pig would if you kept feeding it with dog- 
biscuit and sugar, same as he done. It used to follow him about 
anywhere, and would come to his whistle whatever it might be doing 
at the time, ‘cause it always knew the whistle meant a lump of 
sugar or a piece of dog-biscuit. You never see anything like how 
jealous that pig was of the puppies. If me or Mr. Bramble patted 
one of ’em, Ponto would up and send it sprawling, and give it a 
pretty sharp nip, too, if it showed any nonsense back. He fair 
made himself cock over those puppies. He’d a wonderful way of 
seeing what went on out of the corner of his eye, Ponto had. I 
never did like the look of that pig’s eye. 

The first thing that really astonished me about Ponto was one 
day when I took the food out to the beagle-house. The pig, like he 
always done, took good care to have all he wanted before ever he 
let one of the dogs come nigh the food. When he’d blowed himself 
out that morning, what did he do but stretch himself and yawn like 
a dog, and then—you might have knocked me down with a feather, 
as they say—he come and stood on his hind legs with his fore feet 
up against me, and—you can believe me or not, but it’s the truth 
I’m telling you—begun wagging his tail just exactly like what a dog 
do when it’s pleased. 

I thought I was going to have a fit, not being hardly able to 
believe what I saw. I never felt so ill in my life before; there was 
something that onnaturel and diabicycle about seeing a pig turned 
into a dog, as it might be, that, though I wasn’t exactly a religious 
man at that time of life, like I am now, I begun to say my prayers 
just as quick as ever I could say ’’em. It might have been half a 
minute the pig stood like that, wagging his tail and looking at me, 
and me that-scared I couldn’t do nothing but stand still going on 
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saying my prayers. Then allofasudden Ponto jumped up and tried 
to lick my face. This was too much for me; I just got out of that 
beagle-house sharper than ever I got out of anything in my life, and 
went indoors and finished the gin what my wife always kept against 
her palpitations coming on. 

Mr. Bramble was mighty pleased when he come that morning 
and I told him what Ponto had done. ‘‘ Ha, ha, Berkshire,” he 
says, ‘I was right in making him live with the dogs, you see. 
Why, he’s more than half a dog already. I’m glad he’s got fond of 
you at last,” he says. ‘‘ You must begin breaking him at once, 
now. Let’s go and see if he'll do the same thing to me,” he says. 

Sure enough Ponto wagged his tail, and jumped up and tried to 
lick Mr. Bramble’s face, just like he’d done mine. 

That same day I started breaking Ponto. I don’t mind con- 
fessing I felt a bit scared of the pig, wondering what sort of tricks he 
might be up to next. He’d a wonderful good head on him for the 
work he had to learn. I taught him to stand steady in quite as little 
time as I’d ever taken with a pointer ora setter. An astonishing 
good nose he’d got on him, too. He’d wind birds further off than 
ever I see a dog wind ’em. Mr. Bramble give up coming out with 
us after the first two or three times, ’cause he saw Ponto kept think- 
ing more about the sugar in his pocket than anything else. I trained 
the pig by coaxing and scolding and nothing else, like my system 
had always been with dogs—and I’d broken a good sight of ’em in 
my time. I don’t believe in hitting a young dog unless you’re 
downright actual forced to. 

I shan’t never, not if I live to bea hundred and fifty, forget 
what happened the time I was forced to touch that pig up. It would 
be soon after I’d got him steady on game. He’d growed into a big, 
strong pig by them. That morning Mr. Bramble comes along with 
his gun and says: ‘‘ I’m going to shoot over Ponto for an hour or 
two,” he says. ‘‘ Bring him and a retriever,” he says, ‘and we'll 
make a move at once,” he says. SolI fetched out the pig and the 
dog and off we set. I’d never had Ponto out with a retriever before. 

Well, we begun ina bit of swedes under the down. Very soon 
after he got into the roots Ponto stood like a stone, his tail out as 
stiff as a poker. Mr. Bramble walked up the birds and killed a right- 
and-left as neat as ever I’ve seen one killed. The retriever, old 
Sailor it was, brought me the birds. I happened to notice Ponto. 
He stood watching what was going on with a look in his eye I’d 
never seen there before. A feeling come over me that something 
was going to happen. 

When I give Ponto the word he got to work again. All at once 
he made another point, a single bird. Mr, Bramble stopped it dead. 
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Before ever the bird touched the ground I saw Ponto—that pig could 
move when he’d a mind—going for it like a racehorse. I run after 
him, shouting fit to split my lungs to pieces. He never took no 
more notice of me than if I’d been a mouse. When I reached him, 
there he was chewing up the partridge same as he might have done 
a dog-biscuit. I hadn’t got no stick nor nothing with me, so I just 
got sideways of him and fetched him as good a kick in the buttocks 
as ever I’ve let off in my life. Soon as ever he got that kick he gulped 
down the bird and showed his teeth at me like a dog, and the next 
moment he’d sprung at meand fixed me by the leg, and was trying to 
shake me same asa terrier shakes arat. Holler ?—well, I reckon 
you don’t often hear a man holleras I hollered. Mr. Bramble rushed 
up and fetched Ponto just such another kick as I’d fetched him. 
Ponto let go of me and turned on Mr. Bramble with a sort of half 
grunt, half snarl, like as if he’d been a mad dog. He gave a tremen- 
jous spring at him with his jaws wide open. 

But Mr. Bramble was too quick; he stuck the muzzle of his 
gun in the pig’s mouth, and then the pair of ’em went off towards 
the hedge, about twenty yards away, Mr. Bramble keeping the muzzle 
into Ponto’s mouth, and Ponto pressing on to him, snapping and 
making the most onearthly noise you or anybody else ever heard in 
your lives. It didn’t take ema minute to reach the hedge. Then 
Mr. Bramble give the gun a ram that seemed to send the muzzle 
half-way down Ponto’s throat, and before the pig had a chance to 
get it out again, nipped up a fir-tree like a monkey. He was a 
wonderful active man. Soon as ever Ponto see Mr. Bramble was out 
of his reach he turned back on me, coming along like a greyhound. 

I didn’t wait, I can tell you—I ran for my life to another fir- 
tree in the hedge, and just managed to get my last foot out of the 
way in time when Ponto sprung up and snapped at it. When he 
see I was out of his reach, too, he sat down and glared at me, his 
eyes blazing like fury. I'ma religious man now, so you can believe 
me when I say that pig sat down on his haunches and tried to bark— 
and very much like a bark the noise was, too. 

After he’d sat there a few minutes he got up and shook himself, 
and then, with his head just turned so he could keep one eye on me, 
he trotted off back to Mr. Bramble. Mr. Bramble started dropping 
down lumps of sugar to him—he always carried a pocketful of sugar 
for that pig. Presently I could see Ponto beginning to wag his tail. 
Soon after this Mr. Bramble climbed down the tree and patted the 
pig, and the pig jumped up and licked his face. I see it was all 
right again between them. -Mr. Bramble picked up his gun and come 
along to my fir-tree. I didn’t like the look of Ponto’s eye at all 
when he cocked it up at me. 
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“It was only a little fit of temper, Berkshire,” Mr. Bramble 
says. ‘ We’llgo home now,” he says. 

‘‘ If you’ll excuse me, sir,”” I says, looking at Ponto, ‘‘I won’t 
move just for half an hour or so. The bleeding’s stopping a bit now, 
and I don’t want to bring it on again,” I says. 

“I'd forgot about the bite,” he says. ‘‘ It can’t be much through 
your cords, though. I’ll take Ponto back with me and shut him 
up,” he says. 

‘** Shut yourself up in—and your pig with you, you snorker,” I 
says, so that he couldn’t hear me. You'll understand I wasn’t a 
religious man in those days, like what I am now. 

It was a nasty bite Ponto give me. When we took him out 
next time and every time afterwards we put a muzzle on him—and 
a rare difficult thing it was to get a muzzle made, so as there was 
no fear of his working it off. Mr. Bramble and my wife and the 
blacksmith planned it between them. My wife could do any- 
thing with Ponto. The first time we shot over him again he ran 
in on a partridge soon as ever Mr. Bramble brought it down, but 
when he found he couldn’t get at it with his muzzle on, he never 
tried the game again. After that he always behaved beautiful— 
except once. I'll say one thing for Ponto, that a cleverer pointer 
you couldn’t find this side of Jordan. 

I was almost forgetting to tell you my wife always put the 
muzzle on Ponto. That pig never got over the kick I’d fetched 
him. He meant having me again the very first chance he got, but 
‘* once. you’re shied by a bite you take mighty good care not to get 
bit twice,” as I’ve read somewhere in a book where it said. My wife 
always took the food into the beagle-house, too. As long as ever 
he’d get his muzzle on, a more amiabler pig you couldn’t find 
nowhere than what he was to me. He’d come upto be patted and 
wag his tail, and try to lick my face through the muzzle just as 
though he loved me like a mother; but when he’d got the muzzle 
off he’d give a sort of growl and show his teeth every moment he 
thought there might be a chance of getting °em home in my neck. 
A strong, savage pig like that could kill a man in a minute if once 
he got him fair by the windpipe. 

I’ve said that after Ponto got into the way of being taken out 
muzzled he always behaved beautiful—except once. I'll tell you 
what he done that once when he didn’t behave beautiful. 

One day Mr. Bramble says to me: ‘“‘ I’ve got a London friend 
coming down,” he says, ‘who don’t believe no pig won’t ever 
point game. He’s bet me ten pound Ponto won't do it. He’s 
coming down to-morrow, so be ready at half-past eleven,” he 
says. 
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Sure enough next morning along come Mr. Bramble and his 
friend, whose name I don’t remember. My wife had got Ponto 
ready muzzled. I may be wrong, or I may be right, but whether 
I’m right or wrong I believe that pig knew what was in the wind. 
He cocked his eye all over Mr. Bramble’s friend, and then all over 
Mr. Bramble. I never see a man laugh more than Mr. Bramble’s 
friend done when he caught sight of Ponto with his muzzle on. 
‘You wait a bit,” Mr. Bramble says. Then he whistles Ponto and 
off we goes down the road. 

We hadn’t been started two minutes when Ponto—he’d hung 
behind just a bit, you see—come up full tilt between Mr. Bramble’s 
friend’s legs and brought him back flat on the ground, his gun flying 
off into the hedge. 

“* D—— your pig, Bramble!” he says, picking himself up. 

“Ponto’s all right,” says Mr. Bramble. ‘ He’s a little bit 
fresh, that’s all. You wait till you see him at work,” he says. 

Mr. Bramble’s friend says nothing. He felt a bit sulky like. 

Just afterwards Ponto stopped dead at a rat-hole in the bank, 
and begun kind of scrapping at it like a dog do when he knows 
there’s a rat in front of him. I’d never seen him do such a thing 
before—it fair took my breath away. I sung out at him and 
Mr. Bramble sung out at him, but he only went on scrap, scrap, 
scrap, scrap, scrap as if he never meant to leave off scrapping again. 
Mr. Bramble begun to look wild. Mr. Bramble’s friend only stood 
there smiling. Presently he tried to pull Ponto away by the tail. 
Ponto sprung round like lightning, his brustles stuck up and his 
teeth showing. He’d have flew at Mr. Bramble’s friend if just at 
that moment the rat hadn't bolted from another hole five or six feet 
away and scut across the road into some thick grass. Ponto see it 
and was after it like a mad dog. He almost jumped on a rabbit 
when he landed in the grass. Off went the rabbit and off went 
Ponto after it. We followed on sharp, I can tell you. Over the 
meadow they went and across a bit of young clover and right 
into the roots we was going to try. I see two coveys of birds put 
up out of the roots. By the time we reached the roots there was 
Ponto, with the rabbit a good quarter of a mile in front of him, 
going straight up over the down to the forest. Then we lost sight 
of him. Mr. Bramble kept on blowing his whistle fit to bust 
himself. Presently we see Ponto coming back again; he trotted 
straight up to Mr. Bramble, wagging his tail, and looking just about 
as pleased with himself as a pig could look. 

‘‘That ought to have run his steam off,’ Mr. Bramble says. 
‘* Now we'll go and try the other roots. We're sure to find some 
birds there,” he says. 
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So off we went to the next bit of roots. Ponto hadn’t gone 
above a hundred yards before he stood sharp and sudden. 
Mr. Bramble and his friend walked on quietly. I thought the 
birds was very near, seeing how the pig had stood. You may guess 
I was surprised, then, when the guns went on sixty or seventy 
yards and never sprung nothing. They turned back again and 
walked the ground up and down and backwards and forwards, every 
yard of it. The pig hadn’t stirred a muscle. “I can’t understand 
it at all,’ Mr. Bramble says. ‘‘ What is it, Ponto, old man?” he 
Says. Ponto answered the question by moving on slow, wonderful 
slow, step by step—about ten steps altogether. Then he stopped 
and put down his nose, and began sniffing round a dead hedgehog. 

Mr. Bramble’s friend bust out laughing. Mr. Bramble asked 
him what the devil there was to laugh at. Soon as Ponto had give 
about seven sniffs at the hedgehog, he turned round all of a sudden 
and set off at a smart trot towards home. Me and Mr. Bramble 
yelled out at him to come to heel, but we might as well have 
yelled at a haystack. We hurried after him, Mr. Bramble’s friend 
coming on behind. It was all we could do to keep up with 
Ponto. He went straight up to the beagle-house door, and looked 
round at us and wagged his tail—his way of asking to be let in. 

‘* What shall I do, sir?” I says, touching my hat to Mr. Bram- 
ble. I could see he was fair furious at what had happened. 

‘Oh, put him in and be d——d to him!” he says. ‘“‘ The pig’s 
off colour to-day for some reason or another,” he says, turning to his 
friend. ‘‘The bet’s yours,” he says, giving him two five-pound 
notes. “But I'll tell you what I’ll do,” he says; “I'll bet you 
twenty pound that if you’ll run down one day next week, I’ll do 
what I said I would—I’ll show you Ponto standing at birds as 
clever as the best pointer you ever seen.” 

‘* Done with you,” says his friend, and off they went together 
down the footpath towards the hall. 

But that wasn’t the end of the day’s adventures. 

Soon as my wife went into the beagle-house to take Ponto’s 
muzzle off, I began to walk slowly up the path to the cottage, 
thinking of a good many different things. All of a sudden I heard 
her scream, ‘ Look out for yourself!’’ Just as she’d undone his 
muzzle, Ponto had made a bolt for the beagle-house door and got 
out. I see him coming for me like a raging lion. He thought 
he’d got me that time—and I thought so too. But I managed to 
scramble upan apple tree with about a watch-tick to spare. He sat 
under that tree glaring at me and showing his teeth for five mortal 
hours before he got hungry enough to let my wife entice him back 
to the beagle-house. 
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That night, while we was in bed together, I told my wife things 
had fair come to a chrysalis between me and Ponto. ‘I can’t stand 
it no longer,” I says to her. ‘It’s breaking me down, that’s what 
it’s doing. Every night I has the most horrible dreams about him,” 
I says. ‘‘ He’ll kill me sooner or later,’ I says, ‘and that'll be the 
end of it, and there ain’t no more doubt about that than there is 
about you laying there and me laying here. Me and Ponto have 
got to part. I’ve my life to consider as well as you,” I says. 
“I ain’t going to risk losing my character by p’isoning him or 
shooting him and pretending it happened accidental,” I says. 
‘‘There’s only one thing I can think of, and I mean to try it 
to-morrow. I fancy it’ll mean the last of Ponto,’ I says. And 
then I told her about my invention. 

At ten o’clock next morning, along come Mr. Bramble to take 
Ponto out for a walk. My wife put the muzzle on. They was back 
again in about half an hour, and Mr. Bramble stood talking to me 
and my wife for maybe five minutes. Then he says: ‘ Well, I 
must be going now,” he says. ‘‘ You can put Ponto in the beagle- 
house, Mrs. Berkshire,” he says, and he went through the little gate 
off down the footpath across the fields. 

Soon as ever I see his back through the gate, I took a lump of 
sugar out of my pocket and enticed Ponto on to the road. He 
trotted after me sharp the moment he see the sugar. Going 
through the road gate I picked up something the pig didn’t notice. 
It wasmyinvention. I’d makeit the first thingthat morning. One 
end was a rabbit trap, then come a yard of tar-cord, and the other 
end was a big old tin kettle. 

‘* Here, Ponto!” I says, when we got on the road—and then I 
threw him the lump of sugar. He stuck his snout down to smell it. 
Just as he did so, I snapped the rabbit-trap on to his tail. Never 
from that day to this have I heard a snarl like the one he gave. He 
flew round—the tin kettle rattled—he give a jump about three feet 
in the air—and then off he set up the road about as quick as ever 
I’ve seen a greyhound move, snarl—snarl—snarling all the time, and 
the tin kettle singing out bumps and bangs behind him, till the noise 
reminded you of what it’ll be like when the world comes to an end. 
I run back as hard as I could, through the garden to the little 
gate, and when I got there I see Mr. Bramble hurrying along to 
meet me. 

‘* What was that infernal din?” he says. 

“I was running after you to tell you, sir,” I says, breathing 
fast. ‘‘ Begging your pardon, sir,” I says, “‘but Ponto has gone 
mad,” I says. 

““Gone mad!” he says. ‘‘ What d’you—what d’you mean?” 
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‘“‘ Well, he seemed like as if he’d gone mad, sir,” I says. ‘‘ I’d 
got a rat-trap set close to the beagle-house,”’ I says—you’ll under- 
stand I wasn’t a religious man then—‘‘and Ponto sat down on it 
and got caught somewhere behind,” I says. ‘‘ The trap was tied to an 
old kettle, sir,” I says. “Soon as ever Ponto got caught,” I says, “‘ he 
yapped out like you heard him and jumped the hedge same as if he 
might have been a lurcher—and he’s gone off like mad up the road 
with the trap and kettle hanging on the hind part of him,” I says. 

“Then do you go after him and catch him!” Mr. Bramble 
snaps out, as savage asa fury. ‘‘I wouldn’t take a hundred pound 
for that pig,” he says. ‘‘ Be off this very minute,” he says, ‘‘ and 
don’t you come back again till you’ve got him.” 

Three or four people I met before I got to the cross-roads had 
seen Ponto tearing along with the old tin kettle still rattling 
behind him. Which way he took when he struck the cross-roads, 
nobody won’t ever know this side of the grave. We never heard 
nor seen nothing of him again. If I wasn’t a religious man, like I 
am now, perhaps you mightn’t believe —— 


I had glanced at the clock: my train started in half an hour, 
and the station was two and half miles away. I thrust a sovereign 


into the old man’s hand for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, and bid 
him a hurried good-bye. Half walking, half running, I managed to 
catch the train. Not since that day have I been within fifty miles 
of the village of my birth. 
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DUNLIN CHANGING FROM SUMMER PLUMAGE TO WINTER—NOTE THE REMNANTS 
OF BLACK BREAST 


OUR LESSER SHORE BIRDS 


BY WHIMBREL ”’ 


With Illustrations by the Author 


THERE is something fascinating about the smaller shore birds, even 
to one who is not a naturalist. They are so delicately made, and 
yet they undergo a tremendous amount of hard work in their ordi- 
nary everyday life. In the search for sustenance the birds fly 
enormous distances, and from my own observations they seem to 
be always eating or searching for food. There is a very marked 
difference between the small birds of the seashore and marsh, and 
those of the field and wood, in the matter of what may be called 
deportment. Many birds in the latter category have a certain 
playful air about them, as if at times they were invested with a 
sense of humour; but you seldom if ever see this characteristic in 
the birds of the shore. Their chief business in life appears to be 
eating, and the vast quantity they can dispose of isa matter for 
amazement. Anyone who can spend a day in August or September 
in a boat on one of our large estuaries will observe what an extra- 
ordinary business is that of eating amongst the waders. The knots 
and dunlins are the most easily to be seen, because they assemble 
in vast flocks in every suitable locality. They are great gluttons. 
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KNOT CHANGING FROM SUMMER PLUMAGE TO WINTER—THE RED FEATHERS ARE 
STILL REMAINING ON THE BREAST AND UNDER-PARTS 


Let us watch a flock of dunlins along the edge of the water on 


an incoming tide. Each succeeding wave brings up thousands of 


dainty molluscs, sea insects, worms, and the like, and the birds 


literally tumble over each other in their eagerness to grab the first 
and best morsels. 


TURNSTONE 
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Forced in by the tide until the whole foreshore in that particular 
part is covered by water, they then rise in a body and betake them 
to some small mud island, which they well know will not yet be 
covered, and there repeat the performance. In very high spring 
tides, when all the feeding places are under water, the birds fly up 
and down the coastline waiting until the tide has receded. Upon 
the reappearance of a small spot of mud left bare by the receding 
wavelets, be it no bigger than a tablecloth, down they drop upon it, 
struggling and fighting for standing room with all the politeness of 
a modern crowd boarding a tramcar on a wet night. How much 
in weight the average wader will eat ina day I have had no means 
of ascertaining with reasonable accuracy, but it must be, relatively, 
enormous. I cannot say that I ever noted a wading bird so gorged 
as to be unable to rise and fly away, although this is frequently seen 


LITTLE STINT 


inthe gull tribes. The use of the wing muscles, which are very 
powerful, must take a lot out of small, quick-flying birds, and perhaps 
this is why shore birds are such ravenous eaters. When keeping 
birds in confinement I have not noticed that their appetites are 
abnormally large; but this would no doubt be due to the fact that 
they have little or no flying to do. I remember once watching a 
single knot for an hour and a half when it was feeding. It was 
low tide and the flats were uncovered, so that it had plenty of ground. 
I could not ascertain what was the menu, but the bird never stopped 
eating for dear life until I began to fear that it would drop dead in 
its tracks, a victim to repletion. Nothing of the sort occurred—I 
tired of watching before it tired of its repast. 

I once shot a turnstone from a small pool of salt water. On 
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picking it up I noticed a number of shells drop out of the mouth, and, 
being rather curious, I dissected the bird. To my surprise it was 


SANDERLING 


absolutely crammed with very small shell-fish ; even its neck and 
mouth were full; yet when I peeped over the bank before I shot it 


PURPLE SANDPIPER 


the bird was pegging away as if it had not had a meal for a month. 
As already stated, the dunlin and the knot are the commonest 
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birds of the foreshore and mud-flat, but there are many others equally 
interesting. The little stint, turnstone, sanderling, purple sand- 
piper, curlew-sandpiper, and ringed plover are amongst the number. 
It isa most curious reflection, when studying the habits of these 
interesting birds, that some of them breed in the British Isles, whilst 
others have flown thousands of miles from their breeding haunts to 
spend the winter with us. The little stint, curlew-sandpiper, sander- 
ling, and knot do not breed here, whilst the dunlin and the ringed 
plover do. It seems-a strange thing that two birds which feed 
apparently on the same class of food, have similar habits, and are 
similarly clad, as far as thickness and density of their feathered 
coating is concerned, should seek such widely separated regions for 
their nesting-places. 


CURLEW-SANDPIPER 


The drains, marshes, and creeks near the seashore are tenanted 
by the snipe (the common and jack snipe), and these occasionally 
frequent the shore, but always where there is a certain amount of 
vegetation. The green sandpiper also has similar habits. The 
south-eastern corner of Yorkshire, embracing Spurn Point, is a spot 
highly favoured by Nature for the observation of the smaller shore 
birds. On the seaward side of the Point the shore is sandy and 
shingly, and here the ringed plover and the lesser tern breed, not 
perhaps so freely as the naturalist could wish, but still in sufficient 
numbers to enable their breeding habits to be studied. Inside the 
Point stretch vast mud-flats which are left bare twice in every 
twenty-four hours, and here the amount of food brought in from 
the sea is incredible. Some years ago I noticed that great heaps of 
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black rubbish had been washed up in large quantities, and I had 
the curiosity to walk out on the mud and examine it. What at first 


RINGED PLOVER 


sight appeared to be nothing but coal-dust proved, on being placed 
under a powerful magnifying glass, to be exceedingly minute shells 


CUMMON SNIPE 


with some form of life enclosed. To what variety of shell-fish they 
belonged I have not sufficient knowledge to determine; but they 
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were evidently eatable, as the birds attacked them voraciously. 
Whether they feared that the next tide would wash the deposit out 
to sea I cannot say, but this actually happened. A high wind sprang 
up that night, and next day the foreshore, which had been black 
with the deposit for miles (in some places it lay to a depth of a 
foot), was quite clear, and I had a difficulty in procuring a single 
specimen. 

Nature is by turns both prodigal and niggardly. At one period 
she will scatter the birds’ food with unsparing hand, at others very 
little food can be obtained. I have seen the vast mud-flats quite 
frozen up and the birds compelled to follow the water-line of the 
incoming or outgoing tide to get a meal at all. At such times no 


JACK SNIPE 


doubt the birds retire southwards, but I am of opinion that many 
perish, especially if, after a hard frost, a high wind gets up. Then 
the birds, faint from lack of food, are not able to battle with the 
wind in their retirement to a milder climate. Nature has no con- 
sideration for the individual. ‘‘ How careful of the type she seems, 
how careless of the single life.” I believe that very few birds are 
killed by actual cold; their feathers are so thick and compact 
that nothing but the keenest frost can affect them if (and it is an 
important proviso) they can get food. The colder the weather the 
more food is required by birds, and if the very cause which renders 
more food necessary at the same time limits the supply, we have 
good grounds for supposing that’ large numbers of birds perish 
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annually. It must be remembered that the wader's bill, although 
admirably adapted for picking out its provender from soft mud or 
sand, is not at all suitable for attacking a hard substance like ice or 
frozen snow. 

It is one of Nature’s puzzles that some waders possess the 
hallux or hind toe, whilst in others it never existed, or, more probably, 
has been lost through disuse. Undoubtedly the hind toe was used 
initially (if the scheme of evolution does not render the use of such 
a word paradoxical) for the purpose of grasping a twig or branch ; 
and one can readily understand that, as it became of less use owing 
to changed climate, and consequent changed habits, this toe would 


GREEN SANDPIPER 


gradually die of disuse. But it is more difficult to decide why birds 
having (now) similar habits should, in the one case, possess a hind 
toe, and in the other be without it. It may be that they have 
reached their present state by different routes of evolution ; on the 
other hand we must remember that a bird being able to fly had the 
whole world to roam over, and on the basis of mileage it is no diffi- 
cult matter for a bird to go from one side of the world to the other 
in a marvellously short time. I cannot find that the naturalists of 
our day (or indeed of any other day) have been able to do more 
than suggest a probable solution to this and other puzzles of bird 
life, and no doubt they will remain mysteries. 


GOLFERS CROSSING THE LAKE BY MOTOR BOAT TO VICHY GOLF LINKS 


GOLF IN SWITZERLAND 


BY HORACE WYNDHAM 


THE golfer who, in the course of his wanderings, happens to visit 
Switzerland will find an almost embarrassing choice of links on 
which to play, for the local authorities of the different tourist resorts 
in the land of William Tell have now realised that mountaineering 
is not the only form of exercise that tempts the traveller. Hence 
all over the country—wherever there is a level stretch of ground— 
facilities for indulging in the ‘‘ Royal and Ancient” game may be 
encountered. Hotel proprietors, too, have discovered that the 
announcement “‘ Good golf in the vicinity’ acts as a far surer bait 
than the old one, “‘ View of Mont Blanc from all windows.” Alpine 
guides, and other interested persons, hold periodical indignation 
meetings; but it is all to no purpose, for golf in Switzerland has 
certainly come to stay. 

At present the number of golf courses in Switzerland is 
sixteen; but fresh ones are continually being planned. Among 
the various clubs scattered about the country may be mentioned 
those existing at Davos Platz, Geneva, Interlaken, Lucerne, 
Montana, Montreux, St. Moritz, and Zurich. Some are naturally a 
good deal better than others; but there is not much the matter 
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with any of them. Asarule a Swiss golf course only runs to nine 
holes, since sufficient land for the orthodox eighteen holes is seldom 
obtainable unless filched from vineyards and pasturage. Dame 
Nature, too, is not so bountiful as she might be in this respect, and 
has an irritating way of ‘‘ spoiling ’—from a golfer’s point of view 
—an otherwise highly eligible tract by placing a mountain or a lake 
somewhere across its surface. 

Perhaps the best known (and at any rate the oldest) golf club 
in Switzerland is the Geneva one, which was founded about eleven 
years ago. The links (eighteen holes) are at Plan les Ouates, and 
are easily reached by an electric tram. Hedges and ditches form 


CLUB-HOUSE, VICHY GOLF CLUB 


most of the hazards, but some of the greens are also protected by 
artificial bunkers. On the opposite side of the lake is the town of 
Montreux. Golfers staying either here, or at Vevey or Territet, 
have a sporting little nine-hole course close at hand. This is laid 
out at Aigle, in the Rhone valley, and under the shadow of the 
famous snow-crowned Dent du Midi. In 1908 the Amateur Cham- 
pionship of Switzerland (carried off by Mr. Leslie Smith) was 
contested here. An old farm chalet, beside the first tee, has been 
converted into a comfortable club-house, and adds to the attractions 
of the links. Other more or less lake-side courses are to be found 
at Lucerne (famous for its glorious vista of the Alps, from Rigi to 
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Pilatus) and Neuchatel. The latter lies at the base of the lofty 
Juras, and also commands a magnificent view of the snow-capped 
mountains towering among the clouds. So far as this goes, how- 
ever, most of the Swiss courses are beautifully situated. 

The host of golfers attracted to the Engadine every season 
are exceptionally well catered for. Some of the best links in the 
country are to be found here. At the head of these is the Engadine 
Golf Club of St. Moritz. This, close to the Kulm Hotel, offers its 
members true Alpine golf. The course is difficult, for the fairway is 
narrow, and pulled or sliced balls are apt to meet with severe 
punishment. Straight driving, however, here as elsewhere, is 


PLAYERS LANDING FROM MOTOR BOAT AT VICHY GOLF LINKS 


handsomely rewarded. Iron and mashie shots, together with well- 
lofted approaches, are most wanted in the effort to reach the closely- 
guarded greens. Twenty minutes’ train journey from St. Moritz 
takes one to an eighteen-hole course at Samaden. This is rather 
on the short side, for Massy has been round in 66. Still, everybody 
is not a Massy, and most people will find their cards reaching a 
very much larger figure ere the round be completed. In the same 
neighbourhood is the Maloja course, where Bernard Calloway acts 
as professional. 

There are many golfing visitors to Switzerland who swear by 
the Montana links, which were planned by Mr. C. B. Gedge, of 
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Fullwell. It is not surprising that they do so, too, for the course, 
with its smooth velvety turf and ideal lies through the green, would 
make any player’s mouth water. The links (full eighteen holes) are 
laid out along a picturesque plateau on the right bank of the Rhone, 
5,000 ft. above the sea level, and offer a glorious Alpine vista 
extending from Mont Blanc to Zermatt. The longest hole is 
550 yards, and the shortest about 120 yards, Two full shots anda 
nicely-judged three-quarter approach are required at most of the 
tees if the green is to be reached in anything like respectable 
figures ; and very good golf has to be played to get the better of 
Bogey. 

The Zurich course (nine holes) is laid out on the Zurichberg, 
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FIRST TEE—VICHY GOLF CLUB 


in front of the Dolder Grand Hotel, and is reached by means of a 
short cable tram journey. The links are beautifully situated amid 
woodland scenery, and the greens are exceptionally well kept. 
Interlaken, the venue of the Swiss Amateur Championship two 
years ago, has a capital course, with longer holes than usual, about 
a mile from the town. The last day of the annual tournament in 
1907 was marked by an event quite unprecedented in the annals. of 
any Swiss Golf Club. This was nothing less than an organised 
strike of the caddies. It appears that these young hopefuls— 
dissatisfied with the summary dismissal of one of their number for 
having lost a ball—marched off the ground en masse immediately 
after the luncheon interval. Fortunately the committee faced the 
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situation in a determined fashion, and before long peace was 
restored and play resumed. Exactly how the threatened crisis was 
averted is not known. There is a theory, however, that certain 
loud lamentations that rose from the caddies’ hut during the 
professional’s visit to them had a good deal to do with it. At any 
rate, people remarked that several of the erstwhile malcontents 
preferred to take their tea standing that afternoon. 


VICHY GOLF LINKS—THE THIRD TEE 
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TENNIS AND RACQUET COURTS HERE 
AND IN AMERICA 


BY EUSTACE MILES 


My first visit to America in 1900 convinced me that some day the 
Americans would beat us at Tennis and Racquets, and indeed at 
most other games which they took up; and not only that their clubs 
would produce better players, but also that these clubs would be far 
more popular than ours and far more successful financially. 


With regard to the expense of play, the class of people who 
are members of the clubs, and the standard of honour and courtesy, 
there is little to choose between England and America. In all my 
games in America I do not remember a single instance of discourtesy 
or underhand tricks on the part of any opponent. The tendency 
was towards a sometimes rather embarrassing chivalry! The 
impression which a large section of the British public has about 
American sport may or may not be well founded for sport in 
general, but is certainly quite unfounded for tennis and racquets. 
One could not possibly wish for more sportsmanlike opponents. 
And this is all the more satisfactory because these opponents are 
invariably keen on winning. 

It seemed to me that the reformation of American business 
morals might come, largely, through the high code of morality 
prevalent in these games. But the most striking feature about 
tennis and racquet courts in America (of course with certain excep- 
tions) was their air of success. There are courts for tennis or racquets 
or both games in New York, Boston (two clubs), Philadelphia, the 
Merion (the M.C.C. of America) near Philadelphia, Chicago, Tuxedo, 
Lakewood, Myopia, Aiken, Long Island, Harvard, and elsewhere. 
It is true that such a court as the one at Newport is not so popular 
as it used to be; but, on the whole, when one goes into a racquet or 
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tennis club in America, one expects to find a vigorous game being 
enjoyed. In England this does not apply at all to racquets, nor to 
tennis except at one or two clubs. 

Financially the American clubs are more successful than ours, 
partly because they are built upwards. That is the most remarkable 
difference. Queen’s, Prince’s, and Lord’s have their courts on the 
level, occupying a wide surface of ground and therefore expensive 
as regards rent, whereas in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia a 
single building of many stories suffices for all the play. The 
racquet court may be on the third, fourth, fifth, or even sixth floor ; 
but it is more easily reached than the racquet court at Queen’s Club, 
owing to the convenient lift. It stands to reason, where the courts 
are comprised within a single building, there will be less rent to pay, 
and therefore more money to be devoted to the interests of the 
players and members. 

Before I come to consider the different games, &c., that can be 
comprised within a single club, I might say a word about the 
organisation of the games. In England it is usual for the racquet 
and tennis courts to have each its‘own staff. The tennis marker, it 
is true, may play racquets sometimes, and the racquet marker may 
play tennis sometimes. At Queen’s Club there is a third game, 
lawn-tennis, with its own markers. There is no marker who excels 
at more than one of these games. At least this is true at the present 
time. The racquet marker does not excel at tennis or lawn-tennis ; 
the tennis markers do not excel at racquets or lawn-tennis ; the lawn- 
tennis markers do not excel at racquets or tennis. And what is true 
of the markers themselves is true of the boys. 

In America, however, Tom Pettitt encouraged his boys to play 
all the games possible. When he found the racquet boy idle, he 
would send him into the tennis court, and vice versd with the tennis 
boy. The result is a better all-round player, and I very much doubt 
whether the individual game suffers. I think that the boy who can 
play both racquets and tennis does not play tennis any the worse 
for his racquets or racquets any the worse for his tennis. Each 
game teaches him something that is useful for the other game. 
Besides this, there is the saving of labour, and the avoidance of 
that most terrible curse of the professional—idleness. 

The American Club, besides this, is a building with many more 
uses than the English tennis and racquet courts. Take the Boston 
Athletic Association, known as the B.A.A. Here on the different 
floors you will find racquet and squash courts, a tennis court, rooms 
for fencing, social and committee meeting rooms, a gymnasium with 
a running track (high up on the wall), a swimming bath, a Turkish 
bath, a bowling alley, a dining-room, a billiard-room, and a reading 
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and writing room. Telephones abound, and the lifts keep each 
part of the building in touch with each other part. 

The Social Club is inseparable from the tennis and racquet 
courts. It is bound up with them, so that when you go to the tennis 
and racquet courts you meet not only the players of the games and 
the watchers of the games, but some of the nicest people in the 
locality, who regard the building as one of their favourite clubs. 
The social side is no less important than the athletic. The social 
side keeps the games from monopolising the attention of the player ; 
the games keep the social life from becoming lazy and sedentary and 
unmanly. 

Although the above features struck me most favourably when I 
lived in America, and when I visited it again in 1908, yet others have 
come away with other impressions foremost in their minds; and I 
know one or two who are far more struck with the washing and 
bathing appliances than with any other feature of the clubs. At 
Prince’s Club there is a Turkish bath, of course, but there is no 
such thing either at Lord’s or at Queen’s. It is in my opinion a 
serious drawback to these clubs, and a tremendous asset to the 
American clubs that their bathing accommodation is so splendid. 
The swimming tank in the Philadelphia Racquet Club is one of the 
finest in the world; in fact, that club is a model of convenient 
luxury, including as it does sleeping-rooms for members and their 
friends. It is well known that the American system of Turkish 
baths, shower and sponge-baths, sprays, &c., is far ahead of ours. 
Instead of the ordinary jug and basin, almost throughout America, 
there is the system of the taps with running water, hot and cold. It 
is in respect of this and the equipment of the club generally that the 
Americans are far in advance of us. 

The luxury of the clubs, especially of those at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Tuxedo, a luxury only equalled by such a 
court as Sir Charles Rose’s at Hardwick, does not make the players 
any the less keen on the game. In fact, about every tennis and 
racquet court that I saw in America there was an atmosphere of 
vitality and energy such as we do not usually find in England. 

No doubt there was more betting in America; there were 
more matches for money. This has its decided disadvantages. On 
the other hand, it leads to a larger number of exciting games, and to 
a larger number of exhibition matches. 

Here isa striking difference between the two countries. An 
English professional, even when he is playing a match of the greatest 
interest to spectators, will probably get a fee of about ten pounds; 
perhaps he might even get only five pounds. Fora similar match 
in America he might get a hundred pounds or more, contributed 
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freely by the spectators, many of whom will gladly pay two 
pounds for a seat. 

As to the average standard of play, I imagine that it is at present 
rather higher at tennis, rather lower at racquets, in America than 
in England ; but I do not think that, apart from the commoner use 
of the railroad service in American tennis, which gives a bad player 
a great lift and makes his game more effective than it deserves 
to be, there is very much difference between the two standards. 

Nor do I find among the American players generally that atten- 
tion to technique, that laborious practice of detail, that devotion to 
the correct mechanism, which marks almost every other branch 
of American athletics, whether lawn-tennis or sprinting, jumping, 
hurdling, baseball, or football. Whereas in these forms of sport 
the player grudges no time, no trouble, in order to form the correct 
mechanism, in tennis and racquets scarcely any trouble is taken over 
the mechanism ; the desire is to play an actual game, and in the 
actual game to win. 

The one exception is Jay Gould. It is said that for two years 
he did not play games, but practised the correct stroke hundreds of 
thousands of times, so as to make himself into an effective machine. 
This is the method of billiard players; it was the method of Travis 
before he won the golf championship; it is the method that tells; 
but it is a method conspicuous by its absence with most Americans 
as with most English tennis and racquet players. 

This is strange, considering how keenly the American player 
desires to win. It is not that he is unable to stand being beaten ; 
in fact, he is beaten, I think, with a better grace than many English 
players; but he will not take the trouble to do that which would 
enable him to win; he longs for the excitement of competition, and 
he has not sufficient self-control to do, so to speak, the five-finger 
exercises. 

This keenness to win makes him resort to the most effective 
service both at tennis and at racquets, and it is this service that has 
gone far to spoil these two games in America as well as in England. 
Undoubtedly the railroad service pays, no one can deny that. Un- 
doubtedly, also, it ruins the ordinary stroke and turns the game into 
a matter of “‘ hammer and tongs.” 

In America there is a feeling which scarcely exists in England. 
In both countries there is the individual’s desire to win for his own 
sake, but in America there is the desire to win for the sake of the 
club. There is keen rivalry between the clubs in the different 
cities. In England there may be a little feeling of rivalry between 
Prince’s and Queen’s or between Queen’s and Manchester, but it is 
not to be compared with the jealousy of the Philadelphians for the 
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New Yorkers, or of the New Yorkers for the Bostonians. The 
feeling of one club towards another, though in a way perfectly 
friendly, is parallel to the feeling of one University for another; and 
it is this inter-club rivalry and the frequent inter-club competitions 
that go far towards keeping the two games alive in America. If in 
England we had a few more inter-club matches, home-and-home 
matches, in the course of the year, the games would be certain to 
revive. 

Another feature of America to which we have no parallel is the 
Country Club; and the reader will understand this best if he comes 
with me for a visit to Tuxedo, which is about forty miles from New 
York. He leaves New York City, crosses by the ferry to Jersey 
City, and takes the train to Tuxedo. He walks or drives up to the 
club-house, through the park in which over a hundred of the rich 
Americans have what they call their “cottages,” many of them 
built round the lovely lake in the midst of wild rocky scenery. We 
leave the club-house and stroll down to the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, past the lawn-tennis courts in the open. In the club are two 
sets of living-rooms, one of which I used to occupy. There is an 
exquisite Turkish bath, with a skilled masseur; there are two 
squash courts, where the players use lawn-tennis balls and small 
lawn-tennis rackets; there is a splendid tennis court, with the best 
accommodation possible for spectators, a capital light, and Bickley 
cement ; then there is a good racquet court (also one of Bickley’s), 
and there are dressing-rooms and a sitting-room and a bar; in fact, 
there is every arrangement for a thoroughly healthy and happy 
week-end. 

After the game perhaps some rich American will take us for a 
four-in-hand drive, or, if it is winter, will give us a spin in his ice- 
yacht; or he may take us on the lake in his boat ; or he may drive 
us to the golf links. 

We have no such club in England. There are several such 
_Clubs in America, and they do an immense amount of good to the 
city man; they take his thoughts off his business and off the city 
itself; in the wilds of Tuxedo he can forget the wiles of Wall 
Street. 

There are many lessons which we can learn from America, and 
chief among them is this, that the racquet and tennis courts must 
not be regarded as unbusinesslike concerns. While the game is to 
be played strictly as a game, with all regard for the rules of the 
game, and with all keenness, the courts must be only part of a great 
club, run on good business lines, well organised with a view to the 
health and comfort of the members. There must be frequent com- 
petitions not only in the club itself, but between the club and other 
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clubs; the social life must be organised side by side with the 
athletic. 

In a word, the American tennis and racquet court is a most 
successful combination of the athletic institution and the successful 
business concern; it is no charity supported by the contributions of 
keen sportsmen ; it is a self-supporting if not a money-making affair, 
and that is the only line along which English racquet and tennis 
courts are ever likely to succeed. 

Without wishing to criticise too severely the English clubs, 
which are of very great value to players, no one can visit America 
without seeing how these clubs would be improved almost beyond 
recognition if only they possessed more funds, and how they might — 
be made to possess more funds if they were improved first. The 
American would not be content to go on with an unsatisfactory 
equipment; he would have the common sense to see that with this 
equipment he would never get enough members and players to make 
the club pay; he would not attract members. So he invests. It 
may be that one club has gone too far in thisway. I am afraid this 
is so; but the other clubs have found that, by making their places 
beautiful and comfortable, they have attracted members and have 
become paying concerns, and their profits enable them to invest 
afresh in extensions or in more conveniences, which in their turn 
attract new members and bring further profits. When I was in 
America last year there was talk of an American Club to be 
formed in London, with racquet and tennis courts in one great 
building like the New York Racquet and Tennis Club. Whether 
this idea will ever be carried out I do not know. The Americans 
have plenty of money to do it with; they have plenty of players to 
support the club, at least during the American season. One thing 
is certain: were such a club to be built it would very soon prove 
successful, and I doubt if the other London clubs could compete 
with it successfully ; for at no greater expense to the members than 
at present it would provide them with the luxuries and conveni- 
ences of an American Club, including the social life. 
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A HALT IN THE HEIGHTS 


AMONGST THE HEAD-WATERS OF THE 
AMAZON 


BY W. L. PUXLEY 


I HAD long felt a desire to explore at least part of a territory of which 
very little is known, and at length determined to make an attempt 
to reach the actual source or sources of the Amazon in their native 
forests if possible. I knew that the boundaries between Peru, 
Bolivia, and Brazil are only marked as fancy dictates, for no such 
boundary in reality exists, as no one has yet succeeded in venturing 
farther than the fringe of the trackless forests which clothe the 
sides of the Amazon head-waters down to the water’s edge for 
thousands of miles, through which only tribes of savage Indians 
roam; so, after fitting out an expedition, we started from Lima by 
rail as far as Oroya, where the line ended. 

At most seasons of the year, the first part of our journey would 
have lain through dreary scenery with scanty vegetation, for this 
was the ‘‘rainless zone”; but at that moment the land near the 
coast was gay with beautiful flowers owing to an unusual amount 
of what the inhabitants call “ rain,” but which we regarded as only 
a fine mist. However, it had brought greenness in its train, for this 
land requires only moisture to make it a garden full of natural 
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beauties. Indeed, wherever water is to be found, as in the streams 
which tumble down their rocky beds, the scene is one bright sheet 
of flowers, creepers, and tropical vegetation, clothing the sides of 
the rocky walls of the river-beds. 

As the day wore on we gradually climbed up the sides of the 
Cordilleras until we reached Oroya, at which point we were about 
16,000 feet above the sea level, and here the railway ended. At this 
height we had considerable difficulty in breathing, and we found 
it necessary to sleep sitting up, for so only could we rest. Here 
we remained for two days in order to buy animals to carry us 


WHERE THE RAILWAY CROSSES THE CORDILLERAS, 16,000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


inland; provisions had to be laid in also, for after this point we 
should be forced to rely upon the stray estancias we might pass. 
Having started from Oroya, we made for the interior, striking 
due east as nearly as we could, and before the day closed we were 
fortunate enough to reach a sheep-farm owned by an Englishman 
who possessed some thousands of acres; for the farms here were 
thirty, forty, or sometimes fifty miles apart, and farther on they 
became scarcer and scarcer as we penetrated into the heart of 
the country. It was at one of these wayside estancias where 
we had sought hospitality that we came across prisoners in 
the stocks for the first time in our lives; an importation no doubt 
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PERUVIAN EVIL-DOERS IN THE STOCKS 


PEONS OF THE FAR INTERIOR 
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of the Spanish conquerors who introduced the idea from Europe, 
and this form of punishment has a salutary effect upon the unruly 
“‘peons”’ of the interior, for it is administered by the owner of 
the estancia when he deems it necessary. We halted for a few 
days after reaching Tarma, as the cold had been very severe, and 
a bleak north wind had been sweeping over the heights, while the 
huge peaks of the Andes were wrapped in clouds; we therefore 
determined to stop until the weather cleared a little. 

After leaving Tarma the weather was better, and we passed 
day after day wandering in the high country, upon which we could 
see very little trace of human life; indeed, it seemed impossible 


AN ENGLISH SHEEP-FARMER AND HIS INDIAN COOK 


to make a living upon these bleak heights. One evening, however, we 
were rewarded for our patient waiting by a magnificent sight, for 
the clouds which had hung over the peaks lifted, and we saw peak 
after peak lighted up by the sunset-glow upon the everlasting 
snow which covered them. We were in a valley, and away towards 
the west were two huge square blocks which looked as if hewn 
out of the mountains by man, and which resembled two gigantic 
gateways. Between them and ourselves was a knoll crowned 
by a clump of trees standing out black against that clear light, 
the whole radiant with a brilliance only to be seen in those 
regions; it was a sight not to be forgotten. Here and there as 
we wandered we came upon traces of the early inhabitants of 
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this land. Once we saw some rocks which looked as if hewn 
by man and placed in order; it is possible the Incas took the 
idea of their wonderful forts from some such rocks; at all events 
the fortifications we afterwards saw at Cuzco closely resembled 
these; tombs, too, we saw in ruins here and there amongst the 
mountains, which appeared as if they had once been painted red. 
It is in such tombs that human remains have been found buried 
in a sitting posture. 

One day we came upon a strange sight. We had climbed 
a hill in the teeth of a driving wind, so sharp and strong that 


AN INDIAN BURIAL-GROUND 


small stones were blowing along the ground like leaves, and we could 
scarcely keep our feet. All of a sudden at the top of a grassy 
mound we reached an Indian burial-ground. There was no 
mistaking the structure, for we could see numbers of skulls with 
groups of human remains within. Such places are not uncommon 
in the far interior; but never having seen one before it struck us 
forcibly, all the more from the utter loneliness and desolation of 
its surroundings. 

Here and there we passed a tiny church built by the peons for 
the use of the scattered people; for the Spanish are a very pious 
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race, and the people hereabout are of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood ; these mountain churches are of mud and thatch. Gradually 
we descended from the heights of the Cordilleras upon the eastern 
side, and the vegetation changed rapidly as we advanced. The 
farms, too, grew more numerous, and there was a possibility of 
replenishing our larder now and then, though the fare was still 
poor enough. A little maize, a chicken or two, and perhaps a 
little chopped straw for the mules, was all ; but even this was much 
after the starvation land above where the inhabitants seem to 
live upon air, for we could see no means of subsistence on the 
uplands. Our mules, too, were beginning to show signs of giving 


A CHURCH IN THE FAR INTERIOR 


out, and we were anxious to get into a country where they 
could rest. 

When we had descended to a level of about 7,000 feet we came 
upon a few plantations where coffee is being tried, but the results 
are not encouraging at present. The chief difficulty is water, and 
the scanty means of communication with the coast; everything 
has to be carried on the backs of llamas over the mountains. The 
country is rich enough, but the difficulties of opening it out are 
very great. 

As we drew near La Merced the vegetation grew more and 
more dense, until it became tropical in character. We were now 
in the Amazon basin; here the streams which form its birth-place 
wander through the trackless forests, and here it was necessary to 
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ALPACAS ON AN UPLAND FARM 


stop and cut our way through the tangle, for the only highway across 
the continent was a track often enough overgrown by thick creepers 
which hung from tree to tree, while the grasses were three times as 


LLAMAS IN SNOW 
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high as ourselves. All round us rose gigantic palm-trees, with many 
others quite unknown to us. We could see rubber vines and 
coca trees, and incense and ipecacuanha were everywhere; but many 
species were quite unrecognisable. Orchids, too, bloomed in great 
variety and beauty in these hot steamy forests, birds of brilliant 
colour screamed overhead, and in every opening gorgeous butter- 
flies fluttered over the blossoms. One huge trumpet-shaped flower 
seemed to attract them particularly, for blue butterflies, which 
glittered in the sun like pieces of the sky, were always to be seen 
settling upon the scented flowers. 

At last we determined we might venture no farther. We had 


THE ROAD BESIDE A ROCKY STREAM 


heard of tribes of hostile Indians who roam these solitudes, armed 
with arrows tipped with the deadly woorali poison; but no white 
man who has penetrated far has returned to tell what he found in 
the depths of the forests of this region. One experience, however, 
was enjoyed by one of our party. 

We, in common with many travellers, had heard of a tribe of 
white Indians who roam here, but had never seen any of them. 
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One of our band who had ventured into the forest in search of game 
was fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of three of the tribe who like 
himself were out on a hunting expedition. The three consisted of 
two men and a woman, all three short in stature, with red hair. It 
was evident of what they were in search, for several bright parrots 
were slung upon their backs, and these had been killed with the 
weapon they all carried—a triple thong loaded with round pebbles, 
which they whirl round their heads and then hurl at the game they 
seek, to a distance of thirty or forty feet. This weapon is common 
in most Indian tribes, and the aim is unerring, the thong circling 


THE HIGHWAY ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


round the victim, which they then dispatch. On this occasion the 
three seemed uneasy, and soon disappeared into the jungle; but it is 
much to be hoped that some traveller will be able to discover their 
haunts; from this hasty glimpse of them they appeared to be Indians 
of pure blood, unmixed with Spanish or any other. 

Just one last glimpse was allowed us before we turned our backs 
upon the Amazon basin. We had managed to ascend a small hill 
which was less densely clothed with vegetation than the rest, and 
below us we saw a small stream winding down to the Amazon with 
several little islets in its bed. Rich greenery clothed its sides to the 
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water’s edge, except for one spit of golden sand which shone in the 
sunshine, while ropes of lianes hung over the water and flowers 
perfumed the air. 

We determined to make our way back to the coast by striking 
southward, and therefore we followed the course of a stream which 
ran in that direction, often cutting our way through the forest ; thus 
day after day passed while we toiled on, trying to make for Cuzco. 
The wet season had now begun, and the forests dripped with mois- 
ture, but after the heat of the last month even this was pleasant 
for awhile, till the damp had settled down upon us and within also. 

We kept, whenever possible, to the track beside the stream, which 
we were forced to cross several times. Now and then there was a 


WIRE BRIDGE OVER A STREAM IN BOLIVIA 


rickety bridge of wire, which swayed dangerously, but we had to 
ford it in two places, and as the season was advancing this was 
becoming unsafe. Forests, too, on either side of us gave a sense of 
insecurity, for jaguars wandered there, and deadly snakes, and once 
we saw a tapir come down to the water’s edge to drink. 

Sometimes the track wound under huge overhanging crags, 
and now and then we were forced to clamber over the boulders 
which had once formed part of the river-bed. The toil of dragging 
our mules over them was very great. Amongst the trees we passed 
on our way we identified many valuable kinds, such as rosewood, 
logwood, and coca, which seems to supply to the natives both food 
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and drink. We also saw cinchona and vanilla and the wonderful 
wax-palm, which is said to yield to the lucky finder glue, sugar, 
starch, wine, milk, soap, and mats! 

At last one day we reached Cuzco, and put up in “ the hotel” 
there, a miserable inn in a miserable town. The only thing worth 
seeing at Cuzco is the remains of the Incas in the shape of the 
wonderful fortifications, within which they might have safely 


RUINS OF INCA FORTIFICATIONS 


remained had they not been lured out into the plains where they 
were no match for the Spanish invaders. 

Leaving Cuzco, we turned southward, and for five more days 
pursued our way beside the stream, which eventually led us to 
Secoani, where the line begins which carries us via Lake Titicaca to 
the coast and home. 
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DOING A WINNER 
A RACING-STABLE SKETCH 


BY J. FAIRFAX BLAKEBOROUGH 


‘*SOMETHIN’ seemed to tell me he would win, an’ every mornin’ 
when the Gov’nor asked me how he'd gone, I told him he was 
going stronger and better than ever. He didn’t funk an’ break out 
iv a lather as soon as we got near the downs, like he did when he 
was first put into strong work, and he soon began to go right up 
to his bit.” 

So said the lad who ‘‘ did” the horse which had just won a nice 
handicap for his stable, and put everyone, from the youngest lad up- 
wards, in funds for the time being. Bob was quite as proud as the 
owner and trainer, and felt that it was in some degree owing to him 
that the horse did win his race. No doubt it was, too; for the lad who 
‘*‘ does’’ a horse in racing stables and rides him in his work has a 
very considerable influence over him for weal or woe. Some boyscan 
sharpen horses up and make them do their best (‘‘ Put all in” is the 
technical term), whereas others have not the hands or the judgment, 
or possibly find it is as much as they can do to sit in the saddle and 
remain there. Some lads will make, others cure, a slug; some will 
make a horse nervous, others give a nervous horse confidence by 
speaking soothingly to it, and what is known in the vernacular as 
kidding ”’ to it. 

The thoroughbred horse is little more than a bundle of nerves in 
the most graceful and symmetrical form it is possible to create. So 
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it will be seen how much depends upon its treatment. Bob is one 
of those lads—there are all too few of them amongst horses—who 
uses his head. Had he been entrusted with the care of a horse 
which had carried off one of the Turf classics he could not have been 
more delighted or more proud. He could not get home on the night 
of the race, so had to stay on the course. Excited as he was, he 
spent as much time over “his hoss,” as he calls him, as though he 
were at home under the eye of the head lad. His hands trembled 
as he brought the wisp down time after time on those long galloping- 
like thighs, hard and full of muscle owing to this very treatment. 
The lads in the boxes at each side of him have finished their wisping, 
their hissing and sissing, their warning shouts to the horse they 
have brought away when he clicks up his leg to strike as “ blood 
uns” can doso quickly. They come into watch Bob and urge him to 
finish up. ‘Are ye going to rub all the hair off him?” asks one; 
“‘ He'll wish he'd never gone an’ won for ye, Bob, if ye strap at him 
much more,” suggests another. 

At last Bob is satisfied, and shaking the night sleeping sheets 
he throws them well forward on to his horse’s neck, and then standing 
immediately behind (in a position which looks anything but safe), he 
pulls them backward with such care that not a hair is displaced. 
The roller is given a few sound smacks, so that it will sit both firmly 
and comfortably. After it is fastened, during the course of which 
operation the horse has tried to bite him and has lashed out most 
ominously with its hind legs, and yet really without vice, the litter 
is next shaken up well, particularly round the sides of the box, so that 
if the equine occupant rolls he will not scrub off any of his skin or 
damage himself. One of the spectators who has more than once 
said, ‘I do like to see other folks work,’ now offers to go to the 
fodder-house for the horse’s feed ; but Bob prefers to mix it and bring 
it himself, and slips along with his rubber, which comes back like a 
huge plum-pudding in its cloth, so swollen is it with oats, together 
with a handful of beans and bran. In his little breeches pockets he 
has managed to squeeze a couple of carrots, which he slices into the 
manger and mixes with the feed, but which the horse immediately 
sorts out. Now, freed from his chain, the pampered animal shows 
evident signs of wishing to be alone to enjoy his meal and rest. 
This pleases Bob, for horses so often refuse to feed after they have 
been running. He has a parting look round the box to see that no 
tools have been left about, gives the horse a parting clap or two on 
the neck, which it answers with open-mouthed response, and then 
leaves it under far more comfortable, cleanly, and sanitary con- 
ditions than millions of our English poor. He tries the door of 


the box several times, to assure himself that it really is locked, puts 
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the key (which, by the way, is also his passport to the course) in a 
secret pocket in his waistcoat, and fastening his muffler, with a sigh 
of relief sets off with his companions to enjoy the pleasures of the 
evening. These usually consist of a visit to the music hall or 
theatre, the former for preference. 

“Has the owner parted yet?’’ ventures one of Bob's com- 
panions—for all the lads who regularly take horses to meetings 
from one part of the country know one another, and a sort of free- 
masonry exists amongst the whole of them. 

‘* He’s given me a quid, and he’s going to give one all round the 
yard. He says he put me a bit on and he’s going to send me it.” 

“He looked as well as any horse in the paddock, Bob,” said 
another lad who had come out of the sitting-saddle-room, provided 
near the course stabling for those having horses at the meeting. 
D’you do him at home?” 

Yes,” replies Bob, ‘‘I does him, rides him in his work, an‘ 
takes him away. Didn't I tell you he wouldn’t half forget to win? 
Did ye have a bit on him?” 

‘« Just half a dollar,” came the answer. “I lost over that horse of 
ours in the first race. We thought it was a good thing for it, and all 
our lads backed it, but if I back one of ours I’m sure to ‘stiffen it.’” 

So continue questions and observations—all on racing—on the 
way to the town. Bob, though diminutive of stature, comes in for 
congratulations from little groups of lads ‘‘in the profession,” who 
are met with their hands in their breeches pockets, smoking the 
inevitable cigarette or eating fruit. The evening in the town and at 
the music hall is a great treat to stable lads whose lives are spent 
at isolated training grounds where they rarely see anyone but the 
farm labourers, who consider the honour of playing cards with 
*‘t’ jockey lads” sufficient recompense for losing their money, 
which they always do, be the game nap, banker, brag, or solo. 

Bob is somewhat intoxicated with the freedom and excitement 
of the day, yet his mind wanders back in retrospection. He rides 
the race himself in fancy; he re-rides the trials at home; his eyes 
frequently return to No. 47 box on the course, where his first 
winner is now comfortably laid. It is well Bob only sees him with 
the eyes of his mind, for with his nerves at such a tension he would 
get a momentary shock, so still and apparently lifeless is the horse 
laid. Bob’s trainer and his winning owner are also staying in the 
town overnight for the following day’s racing, and are also at the 
music hall, as Bob eventually sees. He meets his “ guv‘nor ” inthe 
interval, and is cross questioned by him, as much as anything to 
please the boy (whom the trainer knows is ‘‘ over the moon” with 
delight), and possibly have a bit of fun out of him. 
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**Did you see your horse all right for the night?” asks the 
trainer, in the owner’s hearing. 

‘Yes, sir,” replies the lad, touching his cap; “ he started to eat 
as soon as I put his feed into the manger, and didn’t break out into a 


sweat nor nothing.” 

‘** He'll want a short canter in the morning, Bob, to stretch his 
legs, and then you can do him up and feed him, and he will go back by 
the horse-box special with the others.” ; 

The owner of the horse, who is so pleased with the lad’s 
evident interest in it, insists on the boy going and having a drink 
with his master and himself, during the course of which Bob comes 
in for no end of praise, and a certain amount of ‘‘ kidding ” as to 
what the horse will win now that he has carried off this handicap, all 
_ of which he appears to take seriously, whilst seeing the whole of the 
time that they are pulling his leg a little for him. 

After Bob has gone to rejoin his companions, the trainer tells 
his patron that this is the first winner his apprentice has “‘ done,” 
but that he had so good a judgment and watched the horse’s 
improvement so carefully and intelligently that he had prophesied 
that day’s success quite a week beforehand. 

_ Very early on the following morning be-mufflered lads are seen 
hurrying towards the racecourse stabling, Bob being amongst the 
first of them. The cigarette is again in the lips, for the racing lad 
would sooner do without his food than his smoke. He soon has 
his horse ‘‘ quartered,” the night clothing off, and a quarter-piece on. 
Saddle and bridle in their place, acap is pulled over the horse’s head 
and fastened, only to find that in the haste of the operation one ear 
has been left out. This being properly adjusted, the big black horse, 
shining yet from last night’s and many previous weeks’ dressing, is 
led out of the box, and Bob again locks the door, it being part of 
the creed of those who “‘travel the meetings” that ‘if you don’t 
pinch someone else’s tools someone ’Il pinch yours, so you’d better 
be first in.” 

He takes his horse down to the gate leading from the paddock 
to the course, and amid whispers from spectators (who seem never 
to leave the course day and night during races) of ‘‘ That’s —— wot 
won yesterday!” gathers the reins up on the horse’s neck, and with 
a spring is lying with his body across the saddle; another sort of 
spasmodic struggle, and he is seated therein, and is feeling with his 
feet for the irons. 

He walks his mount for a few hundred yards, having been 
taught at home that it is a bad policy even to trot a horse till it has 
‘got on to its legs.” Then without a word he just catches hold of 
the horse’s head, by an inexplicable sympathy it answers, and is 
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cantering on the very ground where yesterday it showed its heels to a 
number of other horses and won “the big race.”’ 

After about five furlongs the lad eases the horse up, walks 
quietly round the course, and back to the paddock, where it is 
allowed to bite a few blades of grass, which highly-fed horses so much 
love. Back then he goes to No. 47 box, finding the whole of the 
yards now a busy scene, with lads running hither and thither—for 
racing lads always seem to catch the spirit of the sport and go about 
their work at a run—carrying skeps, and water, and rubbers filled 
with corn. 

Bob does his own horse up, and then is free for breakfast and 
the day ; the other horses from the same stable having their own lads 
with them, of whom Bob is the youngest and yet one of the most 
trusted. The others refer to him as “kid,” and are all anxious to 
borrow small sums from him on the strength of the sovereign they 
will receive from the owner of yesterday’s winner. The day over, 
the “tack” is wrapped up in rubbers, clothing and saddles are 
fastened on the horses, which are trotted away to the station and 
boxed. 

The home journey is a long one, and little comfort is provided 
for those travelling in horse-boxes; yet the boys always prefer to be 
with their charges. A school of them have got in with Bob, and a feed 
is placed in the horse’s manger. A ‘‘spivvey’’ who has secreted 
himself under that manger to “ dodge”’ the railway company pops 
his head up and makes some remark in broad Scotch, cards are 
produced, and the long hours of travelling begun. Arriving late at 
the home station there are still two or three miles to be traversed by 
the sleepy lads and weary horses. The latter are trotted for the first 
portion of the distance, and then, so that they shall arrive perfectly 
cool, the pace is reduced to a walk. 

At last the tiny procession enters the yard as though returning 
from some secret. emissary. There is a light in the saddle-room, 
where the head lad, who has not been away with the horses as usual, 
is nodding in front of a good fire, at the side of which steams a pan 
of linseed. One or two of the other lads have waited up, but tired of 
their cards and their penny novels they have fallen asleep on their 
chairs. A whistle brings them to the door, and the yard is soon alive 
with flashing lamps and the rattle of pails in which mashes are mixed. 
Backwards and forwards from the saddle-room to the boxes run little 
mannikins with saddles and bridles, clothing and bandages. The 
horses are soon dressed over and done up for the night, the boxes 
having been all ready for them. Then come questions as to how 
the horses ran, and stable-boy small talk. 

Tired out with the excitement and the journey—and racing is 
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no easy life for those who are behind the scenes—Bob requires his 
bed more than his supper. His bedfellow has already had some 
hours’ sleep, and wakes up when Bob joins him. He is anxious 
to talk, but monosyllabic answers eventually become grunts, and 
grunts snores. Bob is asleep. 

The bell rings all too soon in the morning. It is after the 
morning’s work and when the tack is being cleaned in the saddle- 
room—that very centre of racing gossip—that Bob is somewhat 
lionised even by those who have done many winners. With a 
stirrup iron in one hand and some silver sand in the other, he rubs 
and ‘‘sisses’’ and talks, for once at any rate having the undivided 
attention of the saddle-room. He gives a fairly good description of 
the race, though perhaps not quite in sporting newspaper language, 
and then answers a multitude of questions put conjointly to himself 
and the other “‘kids’”’ who were at the meeting, as to whether 
Darky was there, and who took such a horse for So-and-so, it 
being recalled that a lad known to all had been doing that animal 
for some time. It is the winning horses in which the lads who were 
not privileged to be at the meeting are most interested, though 
most of the others suggest some boy’s name the bearer of which has 
either done him or is connected with the stable where he is trained. 
The blacksmith was round early in the morning to remove the 
running plates of the horses that have been fulfilling their engage- 
ments, and comes in during the discussion with one of the winner’s 
shoes which he has had round at the shop to polish upand straighten. 
He tells Bob he will have to “stand his footing” as this is his first 
winner, to which all the boys agree, and Bob, with an answer ready, 
says,‘ When my commission agent sends his cheque along I hintend 
horderin’ a crate of champine!”’ The smith nails the shoe with the 
others and paints the date of the win and name of the horse. This 
is a piece of ritual which he enacts without fee or reward, having a 
feeling of deep interest in the stable for which he has worked many 
years. 

In the village Bob is known as Tiny, and is made something of 
a hero when he and the other lads walk down there after stabling-time 
in the evening. The villagers all know what horses the various lads 
do, and all of them take a keen interest in racing, which is perhaps 
natural, living so near training grounds, though many of them never 
see anything of the racehorses, except when they are going away so 
hidden in their best travelling clothes that they have to decide from 
the boy who is with each horse what it is. The village tailor (who 
has made hundreds of pairs of tiny riding breeches in his time and 
has not got pay for a large number of them) treats Bob with more 
respect than when he was merely a stable-boy. He is a slow old 
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man who knows his work, but takes weeks and weeks to accomplish 
itasarule. After some time he turns the conversation round to the 
stable win and says, ‘‘ As they say you rid him so well at ’ome an’ 
turned him out so well on the course, I lay they’ll be giving you a 
few rides in public?” This remark is put in the form of a question. 
Bob merely answers, ‘‘ Maybe,” for he has learned not to talk 
*“shop”” when not behind the counter. All this hero-worship is 
sweet to him, however, and it spurs his ambition. His special 
charge receives more attention than ever, if this is possible, and 
is made a trial horse as having the latest form. Bob rides him in 
his trials, and his trainer has decided to give him a few rides in 
public when he wants to ‘claim the five.” So Bob may get on and 
ride some winners as well as ‘‘do’’ them and take them to the 
meetings at which they are engaged; it being a recognised rule that 
the boy who ‘‘ does” a horse at home takes him to his meeting 
when he runs. 

This is the first chapter in the lives of many of our most suc- 
cessful jockeys, and of some of our trainers too. Racing is a very 
enjoyable life for trainers’ lads (and of course for us poor owners 
also) when the stable is in a winning vein and there is excitement 
to act as a stimulant for the very hard work which “ travelling 
the meetings” necessitates. When horses which were confidently 
expected to be there or thereabouts are continually dowa the course 
or go amiss at the last minute the work becomes harder and a 
ghostly influence is cast over boys, trainer, and the whole establish- 
ment. Let the “ Bob” of this article, wherever he be, ‘‘ do’ a winner, 
and I’ll be bound the whole winning machinery will be set in motion 
and others will soon be forthcoming. This is a racing superstition, I 
know—and few are more superstitious than racing folk—but it often 
works out correctly in practice. 
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TUNNEL. NET AT END OF PIPE, WITH WIRE ENCLOSURE 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


THE PASSING OF THE DECOY 
BY FRANK BONNETT 


WHATEVER opinions one may hold as to the legitimacy—from a 
sporting point of view—of old-time methods of fowling, few will deny 
the fact that an irresistible charm still clings to the now almost 
forgotten art of the decoyman. If we concede fora moment that 
the decoying of fowl into a trap by the combined assistance of decoy- 
birds, a dog or other animal, and food, was not the fairest of systems, 
we must admit at the same time that if skill and excitement have 
anything to do with the matter of sport, decoying had some claim 
to be included within the category of legitimate pastimes. 

Originally, of course, the decoy-pond was instituted for no other 
than a mercenary purpose, and it was only in later years that such 
‘‘engines of destruction,” as they have so often been called, were 
maintained, in many cases solely for the amusement of their proprie- 
tors. The “sentimental” decoy—if one may use the expression— 
was not the sort of device that would have appealed to the decoyman 
of the old school, whose position, either as proprietor or servant, 
depended upon the question of his ability to make the decoy pay its 
way. To-day, when the number of still-existing decoys only amounts 
to a tithe of those at one time in full working order, one believes 
that such concerns are invariably maintained more as a matter of 
sentiment than for any other reason, and in certain cases simply by 
way of diversion. 
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The decoy-pond of the present day is anything but a paying 
affair if one may judge from the statement made a few years ago 
during the hearing of an action regarding the famous Fritton Decoy 
in Suffolk. Sir Savile Crossley, the owner, then stated that the 
annual value of the “‘ take” was about £70—an amount which could 
hardly pay the wages of the decoyman, and must result in a loss on 
the year’s working. At one time of day there were no fewer than 
twenty-three “ pipes” on Fritton Lake, all of which were worked by 
their respective owners. Five-and-twenty years ago this number 
had been reduced to eight, while to-day only four—those belonging 
to Sir Savile Crossley—are, it is believed, in regular use. Less than 
a hundred years ago the pipes on the lake owned by the Leathes 
family brought in a profit of £300 per annum after paying all 
expenses ; but shooting, drainage, and other disturbances eventually 
reduced the returns to such an extent that this decoy was abandoned, 
and the same thing has happened to all the rest on the lake except 
the one belonging to Sir Savile Crossley already referred to. The 
best bag in recent years in this latter decoy was that of 18g9-1900, 
when 2,721 fowl were taken, but the average for ten recent seasons 
is no more than 1,500 fowl per annum. 

That the old-time decoy often brought its owner or lessee a 
pretty penny, there is ample evidence in the records that have been 
handed down to us. Some of these make the most interesting 
reading nowadays when wildfowl of the commoner varieties are 
so much scarcer, and anything out of the ordinary is seldom met 
with. One can well understand the fact that wildfowl of all kinds 
were more numerous at the time when so many parts of the country 
were suitable for the establishment of a decoy ; for one of the reasons 
why decoying has gone out of fashion is that most of the fen and 
marsh country in which the decoys were situated has been drained, 
and so rendered unattractive and unsuitable for fowl. 

Shooting, of course, has also hada great deal to do with the 
decline of the decoy. Comparing the two methods of wildfowling 
—decoying and shooting—the more modern system provides the 
greater amount of sport, though the bag may be very much smaller 
in the aggregate. Half a dozen men spending their whole time in 
working three good decoys a hundred years ago would have netted 
in a season ten times as many fowl as the same number of gunners 
could possibly hope to bag to-day under the most favourable condi- 
tions and in the best localities. 

Perhaps the most successful of the old-time decoys was that at 
Lakenheath on the borders of Suffolk and Norfolk. Here, it has 
been stated on good authority, no fewer than 15,000 fowl were taken 
in a single season, but the decoy has now been abandoned for fifty 
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years or more, the construction of the railway between Brandon and 
Ely, which passes within a quarter of a mile, having sealed its 
fate for ever. 

The old-fashioned decoy was of twokinds. It was either con- 
structed with ‘‘ pipes,’ or channels, leading from a central piece of 
water, or it consisted simply of a cage set on dry land, usually upon 
an island in the middle of a lake or pond of considerable size. Pipe 
decoys, being larger and more adapted for taking fowl in large num- 
bers, were the more generally employed, the trap or cage pattern 
being suitable rather for the taking of fowl required for private pur- 


DUCKS FOLLOWING DOG UP PIPE 
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poses, since such a contrivance would provide a dozen or two head 
at various times during the winter as occasion might require. In the 
pipe decoys the fowler had to wait and watch for his opportunities, 
and never worked his pipes unless there was a reasonable chance of 
making a good haul. 

Pipe decoys were constructed in various patterns, but all of 
them were made upon the same principle, a secluded piece of water 
surrounded by coppice and timber trees being selected for the pur- 
pose. If more cover were required, as was generally the case, ever- 
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greens, preferably yew or laurel, were planted, shrubs of this nature 
serving to conceal the movements of the decoyman, as well as render- 
ing the place more secluded and attractive to fowl, especially in 
rough or cold weather. 

The decoyman's object was to make the decoy a sanctum into 
which the fowl would come for peace and quiet during their hours of 
resting in the daytime. It was only under exceptional circumstances 
that he endeavoured to keep the fowl in the decoy at night, and 
neither in the evening nor in the early morning did he, as a rule, 
make any attempt at a haul. He had a subtle reason for encourag- 
ing the birds as far as possible to leave the decoy in the evening 
without being disturbed and to return in the morning after they had 
had their fill on the marshes or saltings during the night. Practi- 
cally all the birds that left the decoy the previous evening would 
return there the next morning, and they would bring with them a 
good many outsiders to share their peaceful resting-place with them. 
Had the fowler fed the birds in the evening in the decoy they might 
be tempted to stay there all night, and so would bring back no more 
of the fowl outside. Unless, therefore, the decoyman found his 
decoy very full of birds in the evening, and the opportunity of a good 
“take”? too great to be resisted, he would leave the birds alone in 
the hope of an even greater haul the next morning. Even then, 
however, he would wait till the birds had had a rest and were begin- 
ning to grow hungry again. Under such conditions he had a much 
better chance of securing a heavy bag. 

The pipes of a decoy varied according to circumstances, and 
might be of any number from one toeight. Three or four pipes was 
the usual number, the idea being that one or other of these might be 
worked whichever way the wind blew. Each pipe consisted of a 
trench cut in the ground, and it was constructed on the curve, or 
with several slight bends in it, all leading to one side or the other, in 
order that the birds might be lured on and on without realising that 
they were coming to the end of the pipe. Wildfowl would be much 
too wary to be taken in a straight pipe, the ever-narrowing sides of 
the channel being too readily apparent to them when regarded from 
the entrance to the pipe. The width of these channels would be 
about 18 ft. at the point where they left the main piece of water, and 
they would gradually become narrower until they reached the point 
where the cage in which the ducks were finally entrapped was 
placed. The water in the decoy-pond was never more than two or 
three feet deep, and that in the pipes considerably less, varying from 
about a foot at the entrance to an inch or two at the far end. Each 
pipe was covered with arched hoops all the way, these growing 
gradually smaller, of course, as the pipe decreased in width. The 
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cage at the end of the pipe was placed on dry land and was fitted 
with a trap-door, so that the decoyman, when once the ducks were 
driven into it, could secure them against all possible chance of 
escape, and remove them at his leisure. 

In order to enable his dog and himself to decoy the ducks into 
the pipe, and afterwards to drive them forward to the cage at the far 
end, the decoyman constructed a series of screens, made of reeds, on 
one side of the pipe-channels, the hoops on which the wire-netting 
was supported being just inside the screens. The wire for some 
distance along the pipe was not brought right down to the ground, 
because the dog, whose actions were directed by the decoyman from 
behind the screen, had to jump in and out between the screens and 
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run along the bank within the pipe. The arrangement of the screens 
was such that the decoyman could walk along the path behind them 
without being seen so long as the birds were being decoyed up the 
pipe; but directly he had them safely past the last screen he would 
go back and show himself at one of the spaces between the screens. 
These spaces, which were called the ‘‘ show-places,’’ were fenced 
across with short low screens about 2 ft. in height, the latter forming 
the ‘‘ dog-jumps.”’ It was over these low screens that the decoyman 
encouraged his dog to jump, in order to entice the fowl up the pipe. 

The decoyman, having decided which of his pipes he would 
work, sent his dog over the jump at that end of the pipe nearest to 
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the open water. Immediately the ducks would catch sight of him, 
and begin to swim towards him. Most people are aware that ducks, 
whether wild or tame, take an extraordinary interest in the move- 
ments of a dog, but whether it is out of mere idle curiosity or for 
what reason nobody knows. The decoyman, then, having attracted 
the ducks’ attention, but keeping out of sight all the time, continued 
to encourage his dog to leap over the one or two jumps nearest to 
the entrance of the pipe. He himself stood behind the screen, 
beckoning to the dog and rewarding him now and again with a piece 
of biscuit. The dog never took more than one screen at a time. 


DECOYMAN LETTING FALL THE DROP NET BEHIND THE DUCKS IN THE PIPE 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


He went over the jump to which he was directed, frolicked on the 
bank for a minute, and came back over the next jump, running back 
to his master behind the screen whose front he had just passed. 
This operation was repeated until the fowl were drawn sufficiently 
near for the dog to go on to the next screen, when the same antics 
were gone through all over again. The decoyman meanwhile was 
watching the progress of events through the small observation holes 
made in the screen. 

And so by degrees the fowl were enticed up the pipe, until at 
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last they were so near its end that the decoyman deemed it safe to 
hurry back to one of the openings and show himself. The birds, 
frightened beyond measure, would hesitate for a moment, wondering 
what to do. But up went the decoyman’s arms, and the fowl, being 
much too terrified to fly back the way they came, and past this 
sudden apparition, pressed onwards into the pipe, hoping to escape 
at the other end. Quickly following them and waving his arms all 
the time, the decoyman ran forward, and before the unfortunate 
fowl knew where they were, they were driven helter-skelter into the 
cage at the end, and the door closed behind them. The decoyman 
had then but to remove them and kill them one by one. 


BRACE OF MALLARD—DUCK AND DRAKE 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


Sometimes the dog was dispensed with in favour of feeding, the 
decoyman throwing the food over in very small quantities behind the 
screens and so drawing the birds gradually up the pipe. To follow 
this method with success decoy ducks were absolutely necessary, for 
unless the wild birds were very hungry indeed they would not 
venture within the pipe. The decoyman, therefore, whistled to his 
decoy birds, which were swimming about the open water in company 
with their wild-bred cousins, and threw a little food on the water 
near the entrance to the pipe. Immediately the decoy-birds would 
respond to the well-known whistle and come swimming across 
to the food. The wild ones at first would eye them with curiosity ; 
but presently, feeling assured that all was well, they too followed and 
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began feeding. Sometimes the decoyman might have to wait long 
before he could get the wild birds to follow the tame ones beneath 
the wire covering of the pipe, but at length his patience was rewarded 
and he proceeded screen by screen until the birds were far enough 
up the channel for his purpose. Then he came quickly back and 
showed himself, as before described, and a few minutes later he had 
his cage filled with the victims of his duplicity. Feeding was to be 
preferred to “‘ dogging ” when the fowl appeared to be very hungry— 
after a stormy night perhaps, or when, during the night, the incoming 
tide (if the decoy was near the coast) had covered up their feeding 
grounds before the birds had had their fill. Widgeon, it is said, were 
more easily fed up a pipe than decoyed by the dog. 

It has often been conjectured that wildfowl, which displayed 
so great an interest in the movements of the decoyman’s dog, mis- 
took that animal for a fox. The latter, though greatly dreaded by 
every species of waterfowl, certainly possesses some curious power 
of attraction. Many a fox has found out that a decoy-pond is a 
likely place for a supper, and the behaviour of the birds has some- 
times been observed by the decoyman on such occasions. So long 
as the fox did not try to catch them the fowl seemed fascinated and 
followed him as he prowled along the edge of the pond. Should he 
turn and make a dash at one of them they would all scurry off in the 
greatest alarm, but a moment later they would be crowding round 
and ‘‘mobbing”’ him as before, apparently too curious even to 
consider the risk they ran. Whatever the reason for this curious 
attitude of wildfowl towards foxes, there are parallels to be found in 
the case of other birds and animals. Small birds will mob a hawk 
though they know its deadly power, and cattle and sheep will pursue 
a dog the minute after they have been chased by him. 

Whether the fowl mistook the decoyman’s dog for a fox or not, 
it is certain that one with a bushy tail and a red or yellowish coat 
was the most attractive to them. When the right sort of dog 
could not be obtained the decoyman was wont to clothe his dog 
with a fox’s skin and brush, usually with good results. There were 
times, however, when fowl would follow almost any kind of dog, 
especially when the latter happened to be of a breed with which 
they were not familiar. A Newfoundland hus been used with 
success, and a good haul was once made with the assistance of a 
pug that had never been trained at all! 

Experiments with animals other than dogs have often been 
tried in duck-decoying, but not always with success. Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey once tried an organ-grinder’s monkey, and the birds 
followed him well enough until the animal turned and grinned at 
them, when they fled precipitately. Other creatures that have been ° 
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used for decoying include a rabbit, a ferret, anda cat. Ducks, it 
is said, will follow any one of them, but no animal can be trained 
to the work like a dog. There is an instance on record of wild duck 
being taken in a decoy through the agency of a stoat, although, of 
course, the latter was quite an unwilling participant in the incident. 
The story is told by a Mr. Gascoyne, who many years ago had a 
decoy on his property at Grovehurst in Kent. One day Mr. Gas- 
coyne was walking near the decoy when he saw a stoat chasing a 
rabbit along the bank of one of the net-covered ditches. The rabbit 
had run through a hole in one of the screens, with the stoat after it, 
and the fowl, of which there were several near at hand at the 
moment, immediately caught sight of the two animals and began 
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to follow up the pipe. Mr. Gascoyne quickly ran up and showed 
himself behind the ducks, with the result that they were driven 
up to the far end and captured. At this decoy, as at some 
others, it was the custom sometimes to clothe the dog in a coat 
of many colours by way of variety, and the trick was found to 
answer well, when the fowl had become too familiar with the dog’s 
ordinary appearance to be attracted by him. At other decoys two 
dogs of different breed and colour were kept, and when the fowl 
ceased to take an interest in one, the other was brought into play, 
generally with marked success. 

One may well wonder what became of all the fowl killed in the 
decoys that once existed, for the number so taken every winter must 
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have exceeded very greatly the total of those shot each season at 
the present day. The collection of the decoyman’s booty was a 
regular business, a number of men called ‘‘ kedgers”’ travelling the 
country from place to place every winter and buying up the fowl on 
the spot. The value of various fowl in years gone by may be 
discovered from a perusal of the old decoy accounts, of which several 
still exist. Two hundred years ago the average price of wildfowl 
appears to have been less than a shilling apiece, but a shilling in 
those days was worth very much more than it is now. 

In 1714 the fowl taken at the Canvey Marsh Decoy, in Essex, 
were sold at an all-round price of 94d. each, one of the entries being 
‘Sold to Mr. Neptune this years whild fowll at gs. 6d. per doz. 
£150.’’ Seven years later the value of fowl is given at 12s. per 
dozen, and the season following at 12s. per dozen to Michaelmas, 
and 14s. per dozen to the end of the season. After this the price 
of fowl rose still further, an entry in 1723 running :—*‘ Sold to 
Mr. Wm. Foster this years wild fowll at sixteen shillings per dozn.” 
In the three following seasons the price paid was the sime. 
The proceeds from this decoy during thirteen seasons totalled 
£1,326 1s. 6d. : 

Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century, wildfowl fell 
considerably in value, if we may judge by the prices obtained at the 
Dowsby Decoy in the year 1765-66. In that season we find that 
** 13,008 birds sold to Mrs. Gibbs at Langtoft ’’ fetched 7s. a dozen, 
though it is possible that this total included birds other thin ducks, 
the latter being reckoned as ‘‘ whole fowl,” while teal, widgeon, 
divers, etc., were “half-fowl” and sold at half-price. In a docu- 
ment, dated 1807, relating to the decoy at West Mersea, in Essex, 
it is stated :—‘‘ Ducks are sometimes as low as I4s. a dozen,” from 
which we may conclude that they occasionally fetched more, and that 
Is. 2d. apiece was considered a poor price at that date. 

The following quaint document, which also throws some light 
on the value of decoys a century ago, is worth reproducing :— 

‘Memorandum of an agreement made this 17th day of March, 
1810, between Mrs. Hannah Forder, of Rollesby, Norfolk, and her 
son Thomas Forder, have agreed with his mother for the use of a 
decoy now in her possession, from Ladyday next following it, at the 
Annual Rent £44 per year, and the said Thomas Forder shall at his 
own expense keep the same in tenantable repair; the rent to be paid 
half-yearly. 

‘“And a further agreement between Thomas and his mother 
Hannah Forder for all fowles and fish he can catch. The said 
Thomas Forder do agree to deliver the same fowl at eighteenpence 
per couple, and half-fowl at half-price, and from August to Michael- 
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mas at two shillings a couple, and half-fowl at half-price, and from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day at three shillings per couple, and _ half-fowl 
at half-price. 

* Also all Pike under three Qurters [sic] sixpence each, and Eels 


at three shillings per stone. 
Hannah Forder, her mark X 


‘‘ Thomas Forder, his mark xX 
John Stagg 
John Sandcroft, Jnr.” 
As showing how the various decoys of Great Britain have 
gradually been abandoned, it may be mentioned that at one time 
and another there have been, to one’s certain knowledge, two 
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hundred or more in use in different parts of the kingdom. It is 
probable, however, that many more existed at some distant date, 
all records, if such were ever made, having long since disappeared, 
and the sites occupied by the ponds being entirely obliterated. Five 
and twenty years ago about fifty decoys, some of which were hardly 
worthy of the name, since they were not much more than wire traps, 
still survived, but of these very few remain at the present day. 
Probably, all told, there are not more than a score or so of British 
decoys still maintained in working order, and it is likely that in a 
few years’ time most of these will disappear. Like so many other old 
country pursuits, decoying has had its day. 
511°248 
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THE LanD OF THE Lion. By W. S. Rainsford. London: William 
Heinemann. 1909. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Rainsford is an American, who had evidently seen much 
sport in his own country, and was tempted to go to Africa to gain 
new experiences. We are inclined to wish that he were an English- 
man, for it is quite evident that in his progress through ‘‘ the land 
of the lion’? he must have done everything that was possible to 
gain respect and esteem for the white man, and we should have 
liked to have the credit of his efforts in addition to that which 
accrues from the good work which so many English sportsmen have 
done in this direction. He begins by asking what excuse there 
can be for adding to the number of books which have been pub- 
lished on African travel and sport; but this volume needs no sort of 
apology. All who are in any way interested in the subject must, of 
course, have read scores of books; but Mr. Rainsford by his direct 
and graphic narrative brings home various matters which have not 
previously been realised and appreciated. At least, in saying this 
we are giving our own impression. 

One matter with which it is probable that few English readers 
who have not shot in Africa are acquainted is the constitution of 
the ‘‘sefari.”” The sefari is the concourse of porters which the 
sportsman has to get together when he goes into the interior. Each 
native who helps to constitute it carries 60 lb. of what is called 
potio, which signifies his burden. He eats 45lb. every month; it 
follows, therefore, that he can only start with 15 1b. of material apart 
from his own food, and if the sportsman proposes to be away for 
several weeks, and depends entirely upon human porterage, he must 
have an extensive sefari. Mr. Rainsford did not look upon his as 
beasts of burden; he treated them with particular kindness and 
consideration, the result being that he was served with extra 
cheerfulness and readiness. He has much to say about the sefari, 
for details of which we commend readers to his narrative. 

The title of the book suggests that it was chiefly for lions 
that he sought. He got a considerable number in various ways, 
but by no means endeavoured to confine himself to what used to 
be called ‘“‘The King of Beasts,” and enjoyed excellent sport of 
all descriptions. When he reached Sergoit he declares that 5,000 
head of game must have been visible at one time to the naked eye, 
a gorgeous panorama of sport inconceivable to the ordinary man! 
What the sportsman sees and what he gets is ina great measure, like 
most other things in this world, a matter of luck. Thus he writes 
of the special object of his quest: ‘‘ There are lions from Mcmbassa 
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to the Lake. They turn up often in the most unexpected ways and 
places, and you may hunt for months in good lion country and see 
none. A greenhorn strolls out of his tent on the Athi at an absurdly 
late hour for a sportsman to go forth, and walks on top of a lion 
sunning himself on an ant-heap. The creature is looking the other 
way, and the lucky greenhorn gets his first lion so easily that he 
tells you ‘there is nothing in lion-hunting.’ I knew an engineer 
who has run up and down the Uganda Railway on his inspecting 
Spider thousands of miles in the year. He has been doing it for 
many years. His train hands on construction trains often see lions 
and shoot them. A German professor looks out of his carriage 
window, sees a lion feeding on a zebra. The train is courteously 
stopped : he bags that lion. Hundreds of lions have been seen from 
the railway, but my friend has in all these years never seen one!”’ 
Luck was with Mr. Rainsford, aided by excellent judgment, 
and the trophies of all sorts which he took home give him the best 
reason to be satisfied with the success of his expedition. He saw 
much more of native life than the ordinary sportsman sees, and 
a great deal of what he has to say about the tribes of the interior 
will be new to readers. He was particularly well equipped, more- 
over, in the matter of photographic apparatus; certainly few 


travellers have ever obtained anything like such good pictures. 
Considering how many admirable books have been written on 
African sport and trave! we fear to do injustice to them by speaking 
in superlatives of Mr. Rainsford’s work; but assuredly it is not too 
much to say that in all respects it ranks with the very best. 


FrRoM SKETCH-BOOK AND Diary. By Elizabeth Butler. London : 
Adam ard Charles Black. 1909. 

For years past, it appears, Lady Butler has made excursions to 
various parts of the world. One was to the West of Ireland, another 
was to Egypt, a third to the Cape, a fourth to Italy. She has kept 
a diary, and, it is almost needless to say of so eminent an artist, has 
always had her sketch-book with her. An altogether delightful 
volume is the result; though this indeed seems a really needless 
remark, for nothing else could have been expected from such a hand. 
Her request for indulgence for what she calls ‘‘a painter’s literary 
crudities ” is altogether unnecessary. The book is dedicated to her 
sister. It is largely made upof extracts from her diary and letters to 
her mother, the impressions of an exceptionally intelligent observer 
jotted down while they were fresh in her memory, and readers are 
under a great oblization to her for her kindness in thus admitting 
them as it were to her family circle. 

Little things strike the artist which would pass unnoticed by the 
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ordinary traveller. As she drove through the rocky pass to Lough 
Acoose, a herd of young horses was overtaken in the narrow road. 
*“‘ We could not head them,” she says, “‘ and for fully a mile did these 
shaggy wild things caper and jump ahead, their manes flying out 
wildly, with the glow from the west shining through them.” Of 
course here was the subject for the sketch in colour which pre- 
faces the Irish reminiscences. The glowing pictures from the East 
afforded all sorts of tempting subjects for her brush and pen. ‘‘ One 
knows the gorgeous East at first only in pictures; one takes it on 
trust from Delacroix, Decamps, Géréme, Miiller, Lewis, and a host 
of others. You arrive, and their pictures suddenly become breathing 
realities, and in time you learn with exquisite pleasure that their 
most brilliant effects and groups are no flights of fancy, but faithful 
transcriptions of everyday life.” Lady Butler still further strength- 
ens our impressions of the East. Probably she would have been well 
satisfied with her journey if it were only to see and transcribe, as 
she does in colour, a charge of the Camel Corps, racing and dashing 
forward on their beasts with outstretched necks and wild, sprawling 
action, which nevertheless makes their onslaught appear irresistible. 
As some readers, at any rate, must be aware, the camel is a 
curious creature to ride. Lady Butler’s experiences seem to have 
been gained from friends who had essayed the adventure. ‘“‘ As to the 
gallop,a more dislocating performance I never saw. Lady —— once 
told me she had by an unlucky chance got on a baggage camel with 
a hard mouth, or rather nose, and it ran away with her in the wide, 
wide desert. She hauled in the nose rope with the strength of 
despair till the detestable animal's face was twisted back into her lap, 
looking at her, and still the body galloped forward without the re- 
motest check. She artistically left the end of the adventure untold.” 
Lady Butler is enthusiastic about the Cape. Of this she writes: 
“If an artist wanted to accomplish that apparently impossible feat 
of painting Fairyland direct from nature without one touch supplied 
out of his own fancy, he would only have to come here.” She points 
out that, regarded from the South African point of view, authors 
frequently come out upside down. Shakespeare says— 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish for snow in May’s new-fangled mirth. 
Here roses load the Christmas air with sweetness, and May ushers 
in the snow upon the mountains. Again— 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 
At the Cape April is in the “‘ sear and yellow.” 
In coming to the more familiar Italian scenes, one of her 
pictures is of a race which used to take place without riders at 
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Rome, in the Piazza del Popolo. Lady Butler appears, however, to 
have extraordinary ideas of English racing. She wonders which 
ordeal a horse would prefer, such a one as she describes, or a great 
English race with a jockey ‘‘ armed with a steel whip and a pair of 
severe spurs.”’ Wecan assure her that no ‘‘ steel whip” or anything 
distantly resembling one is ever used on an English racecourse, and 
that indeed whips and spurs are very sparingly employed. We are 
quite sure that she has no wish to malign a sport which is carried 
on with strict humanity, under most careful supervision; but what 
she writes on this subject is calculated to convey a cruelly unjust 
impression. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN BOTH TIBETS. By Lady Jenkins. With 
map and 25 coloured illustrations, exactly reproduced from 
the authoress’s original sketches. London: Blades, East & 
Blades. 1909. 

On the cover of this volume is a photograph of the authoress 
with a number of the trophies which fell to her rifle as spoils of the 
little-known country through which she adventured. We take the 
liberty of being extremely vexed with her for having yielded to the 
quaint idea of writing her signature across her face, and so obliter- 
ating her features. A natural curiosity exists to see the portrait of 
a lady distinguished for her success alike in sport, art, and litera- 
ture; for her pictures are really admirable, she writes extremely 
well, and that she shoots straight these heads give testimony. 

Lady Jenkins, wife of the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Calcutta, had shot tigers in India and had a desire to extend her 
experience. Her native servant heard of her intention with some 
dismay, being afraid that her hands were too small for rifles and her 
feet for the endless stony places over which they would have to 
travel; but hands and feet do much when there is courage to direct 
them, and the lady was determined. As the guest of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir many difficulties were simplified ; and Nivra, the servant in 
question, proved an admirable aide-de-camp. The little expedition 
left Srinagar ina house-boat ; abandoning which, they rode along the 
banks of the rushing Scind River, which strongly reminded the 
authoress of the Tyrol, so reached Kashmir, and crossing a log 
bridge over what ought to have been a kind of stream but had 
become a roaring torrent, entered the desired land. 

It was no holiday excursion; the heat and dust soon began to 
make the lady’s face and lips crack and chap, and riding must be a 
nerve-shaking business. On the road to Maulbekh Lady Jenkins 
says: ‘‘ The track was so narrow that the pack-ponies had to walk 
on the crumbling edge with sometimes a sheer drop into the river 
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below. At first I tried very hard to make the pony I was riding 
keep to the centre of the path instead of the unsafe edge, but gave 
it up when it was explained that the ponies generally carried packs, 
and when so laden there is only just room if they walk on the edge ; 
they get so accustomed to this that I noticed some loose driven 
ponies walking carefully in the same way.” 

Of course Lady Jenkins has much to say of the country and 
its inhabitants, surely one of the most extraordinary places in the 
world, to judge by the picture of Lamayuru, the summit of each 
little hill or precipice topped by a building, the fissures and caverns 
being bridged by houses. ‘‘ The nest-like buildings seemed almost 
to hang in the air, and it needed the booming of the conch shells 
calling the Lamas to evening prayer to remind you that you were 
looking at a dwelling of men.” 

Lady Jenkins was urged bya friend who knew something of 
the country not to pursue her adventure; but she persisted, and 
readers generally have cause to be grateful to her. It is possible 
that more than once she repented. Upon the Rupshu tablelands, 
15,000 ft. above the sea level, with peaks rising ail round of 2,000 
to 5,000 ft., she felt ‘‘the horrible sensation known as mountain 
sickness, terribie headache, and after every twenty minutes’ or 
half-hour’s sleep, a dreadful awakening as struggling into an upright 
position you imagined that you would die gasping for breath if you 
remained lying down. All travellers in Chinese Turkestan are said to 
suffer at times from a horrible feeling of depression and collapse.”’ The 
authoress as she rode endeavoured to console herself with the idea that 
she was a Christian Scientist, shutting her eyes on the ruthlessness 
of her surroundings, and trying to think of lovely green grass, shady 
trees, beautiful soft chairs, and the scent of flowers. ‘‘ Just as I was 
forgetting the tearing wind, the awful glare, and my aching self, my 
pony suddenly rolled over, andI found myself and the pony sliding 
down a little precipice. I shall not try being a Christian Scientist 
again.”’ The ponies are, however, as arule wonderfully sure-footed, 
and one that Lady Jenkins rode greatly surprised the whole caravan 
by falling with her twice in one day. She obtained specimens of 
ovis amimon, Tibetan gazelle, Tibetan antelope, shapu, burhel, 
barrasingh, ibex,and markhor. We regret that we have not space 
to accompany her further on her travels. 


HuncGary. Painted by Adrian and Marian Stokes; described by 
Adrian Stokes. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1909. 


As Mr. Adrian Stokes remarks, Hungary is less frequented by 
foreign visitors than other great countries of Europe, though it has 
charms beyond most. O-:e reason perhaps is that out of the beaten 
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track travellers are doubtful as to the accommodation they may 
obtain; but in these days of luxury there is a certain satisfaction 
about roughing it a little, and an effect of the publication of this 
book must surely be to tempt readers to follow in the author’s track. 
There are excellent hotels in many places, and it appears that some 
of the proprietors of them have sound ideas as to the eternal fitness 
of things. This is suggested by Mr. Stokes’s recital of a trifling 
incident. At Orsova, where specially good caviare is to be obtained, 
the author ordered some, with lemon and a little chopped onion, 
but “the waiter whispered in his ear, begging him to forgo the 
onion, because when that was eaten with his caviare the landlord 
always left the room in dudgeon.” One cannot help having a great 
respect for the keeper of the Orsova hotel. 

Though not primarily a book on sport, Mr. Stokes is fond of 
shooting and fishing, and was fortunate enough to have opportunities 
of indulging himself. An unexpected invitation arrived from the 
Notary of Vazsecz, and when the recipient regretted that he was 
unable to accept, as he had no gun, he was gratified by receiving a 
message to the effect that ‘‘a gun and cartridges would be provided 
and a carriage would call.” The description of the sport is amusing. 
Mr. Stokes got and accepted a chance at a buck which, going like 
the wind, flashed between him and the wood in front. The guest 
of the day was a rubicund and jovial Judge, who placidly claimed 
the animal and went home delighted with his prize. The author 
gives particularly graphic and interesting sketches of the people of 
all classes whom he met, the towns, cities, and villages in which 
they live; indeed the letterpress is so good that the book would be 
welcome even without the admirable pictures in colour which convey 
such vivid impressions of the country and its inhabitants. For the 
production of these pictures Mr. and Mrs. Stokes share the honours. 
Certainly ‘‘ Hungary ” must rank as one of the books of the season. 


Wuo’'s WHo.  IgIo. 


It is only necessary to announce the new edition of ‘“‘ Who's 
Who,” which now extends to 2,162 pages. Year by year the 
volume, if possible, becomes more indispensable. It would seem 
difficult to suggest anything which was lacking in previous editions, 
but this issue contains telegraphic addresses and telephone numbers 
—a great convenience. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR Book. IgIo. 
This offshoot from ‘‘ Who’s Who” again appears with all its 
familiar features. 
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A feature of the past year has undoubtedly been the amazing development of the 
_ aeroplane, and during the present year assuredly this will further advance. One of 
the first manufacturers in the field is the Twining Aeroplane Co., whose offices and 
works are at 29, Grosvenor Road, Hanwell, Middlesex, offering flying machines, full 
size and models, at prices ranging from 4s. 6d. to £12 12s. for completed models. A 
catalogue giving full particulars is issued by the firm and may be obtained for 4d. 

One of the best ways of becoming familiar with the aeroplane is by a full-scale 
model. Over twenty different designs of these, including the Farman B, Latham B, and 
Cody D, are supplied by Messrs. C. E. Richardson & Co., Aeroplane Works, Napier 
Street, Sheffield, at prices from 1s. to 50s. each. The firm issue an illustrated catalogue 
which may be had for two stamps. 

This is, of course, the season for toys, and among those which are obtaining popu- 
larity ‘‘ Footo-Ballo”’ ranks high. The game isa perfect theoretical representation of 
the actual thing, and the designer, Mr. H. Hoff, of 29, New Bridge Street, E.C., claims 
that it is no less exciting than the game itself. Those to whom football appeals will do 
well to make the acquaintance of it. 

Yet other toys, these being turned out by Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Gloucester, 
include ‘‘ Tipplee-Web,” the web being a narrow path from which, if you can make it 
do so, a ball rolls into pockets. This is amusing or exasperating according to how you 
get on with it. The same firm also supplies a Marathon Race Game. By means of 
strings the mechanical Dorandos are made to race across the carpet. 

An appeal is issued for funds by ‘‘ Arethusa Jack,” that is to say, on behalf of the 
“‘ Arethusa’’ and ‘‘ Chichester " training ships, which receive poor boys of good character 
and prepare them for the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. The offices are at 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, and all who are acquainted with either service know what 
admirable work these ships are doing. 

A hotel situated in the centre of eight famous greens must have a powerful attrac- 
tion for golfers. This is the case with Bisset’s Hotel, Gullane, which is increasing in 
popularity under the new management. There is also a bowling green, and the 
building is only ten minutes from the sea. 

Messrs. Harvey & Co., Ltd., 49, Lower Gardiner Street, Dublin, issue the seven- 
teenth edition of their well-known handy Note Book, describing common diseases of 
horses and other animals, and their remedies. The fact that the seventeenth edition 
is called for speaks for itself, and innumerable testimonials from all parts of the world 
show that the value of these remedies is universally appreciated. 

All who are in search of motors, land or marine, may be commended to Messrs. 
T. Sopwith, Fenn & Co., Ltd., 166, Piccadilly, W., who have automobiles of all makes 
for sale and hire, execute repairs, and, in fact, carry out all details in connection with 
motors. The remarkable success with which their business has been conducted is 
shown conclusively by the number of testimonials which they have received from their 
clients—the best of all possible recommendations. 

The Floral Depot, Ltd., of 47, Baker Street, W., has received the honour of a 
special appointment to H.M. the King, and claims that its prices are some thirty per 
cent. less than those of any other high-class florist in London. Bouquets, wreaths, 
crosses, &c., can be obtained from 5s. upwards, and no order is either too large or too 
small. An expert is in charge of each department of this extensive business, the sole 
address of which is as above. 

Many readers of this magazine are keenly interested in photography, as is shown 
by the fact that we receive for the Competition hundreds of photographs every month. 
Various subjects which cannot be taken on large plates become excellent pictures when 
subsequently enlarged, and it is to this department that Messrs. Wellington & Ward, 
of Elstree, Herts, specially devote themselves, by means of Wellington Bromide or 
“F.C.P.” Paper. A pamphlet provides full particulars. 

The old-established firm the Portable Building Co., of 38, Quill Lane, Putney, S.W., 
have opened offices at 88, Fenchurch Street, E.C., where intending purchasers can see 
drawings of almost any possible design of portable buildings and samples of the 
materials used in their construction. Anyone who contemplates the erection of a 
bungalow, pavilion, motor house, stable, greenhouse, or similar structure would do well 
to call or apply for catalogue. 

Tea drinkers are ever increasing, and an exceedingly simple method of making tea 
really good is provided by the ‘‘ Syp”’ tea-pot, made in various styles ranging from ts. 6d. 
and supplied by the I. & I. Corporation, 6, 7, & 8, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. Here 
also is sold the ‘‘Instra,’’ a little instrument by means of which those who suffer from 
cold on journeys, &c., may conveniently warm themselves. 

A visit to any large club will show how much barley water is in vogue; but it is . 
frequently unsatisfactory, for the reason that certain barleys are adulterated with French 
chalk to produce extra whiteness. This is not the case with Robinson's Patent Barley, 
manufactured by Messrs. Keen, Robinson & Co., Ltd., Denmark Street, Shadwell, E. 
Among those who testify to its excellence are Messrs. C. B. Fry, P. F. Warner, George 
R. Sims, and others whose opinion carries weight. It is specially suitable for invalids. 
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COMPETITION 


LUCIFER WINS THE CAPE HUNT STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


SETTING TO GROUSE IN CO. MAYO 


Photograph by Major Davy, Ingoldsthorpe Hall, King's Lynn 
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THE QUORN HOUNDS ON THE WAY FOR CUB-HUNTING 


Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


OFFICERS PLAYING HOCKEY ON THE QUARTER-DECK 


Photograph by Mr. Gilbert Lambourne, H.M.S. “ Hindustan,” Portland 
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YOU RUN GREAT RISKS 


WHEN MOTORING AT NIGHT . 
If you cannot clearly indicate your direction. 


AVOID ALL CHANCE OF COLLISION ux, 
Che Hamilton Anti- li-Collide Indicator. 


The Apparatus consists 
of slides showing electric- 
ally illuminated Red 
Hands controlled by 


switches, which the driver 
actuates as follows :— 


Fig. 1. Hands upright on 
both sides of Car ... STOP. 


Fiz. 2. Hand pointing 
Right only 
GOING TO RIGHT. 


Fig 3. Hand pointing 
Left only .. 


GOING TO LEFT. 
Fig. 4. Shows Indica- 
tor = when not 


Full particulars from the Inventors and Manufacturers: 


THE HAMILTON ANTI - COLLIDE INDICATOR co., 
179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Working Model on view at this address, also at 


AUTOMOBILE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1, Albemarle Street, W. 
THIS INVENTION APPLIES TO CARRIAGES AS WELL AS MOTORS, 


HARTLEY, G. W. 
WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND SALMON ROD. 
Illustrated with Photogravures, etc. New copy (published 6s. net) for 3s. 10d. post free. 
ST. JOHN CHARLES. 


A TOUR IN SUTHERLAND: Sport and Natural History. 


2 vols. New copy (published 2is.) for 8s. 6d. post free. 


Catalogue of 88 Pp: ‘sent post free. 
WILLIAM POTTER, 30, EXCHANGE STREET E., LIVERPOOL. 


The Badminton Magazine. 


| Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 
HOME. 


12 Months - - 15 © SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


oe 8 To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


3 Month -- 3 
— 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ABROAD, Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for. 


s. 
12 Months - - 16 commencing uw.) for which I enclose 
G Months - - 8 


3 Months - - 4 Name ...... 
Date .. Address 
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The Reinforced Tube Co. 


HAS VOWED TO DRIVE THE 
EXISTING ALL-RUBBER 
TUBE OFF THE MARKET! 


To this end, and to convince the motorist that the ‘CHAL- 
LENGE.” tube is incomparable, we have issued four challenges— 
for £1,000—to the manufacturers of the all-rubber tubes—to win 
which we have to obtain greater mileage from a scrapped cover 
and “ CHALLENGE” tube than is obtained from a new cover 
and an all-rubber tube. 


Our “CHALLENGE” tube has what few advantages the all- 
rubber tube possesses, but none of its tendencies to burst and leave 
you stranded on the road. 


This tube is an auxiliary cover, zs well zs an air chamber, and has 
precisely the same resilience as an ordinary all-rubber tube—vide 
R.A.C. tests. It is a pneumatic tube, not a freak, but pe:fectly 
natural, and enormously strong. 


It positively reduces your 
Tyre Bill. by Two-thirds, | 


and lasts three times as long. Scrapped covers can be patched’ and 
a new lease of life obtained from them with our tube. 


Send for particulars of the challenges, the Brighton run, the 1,000- 
mile test in burst covers (under R.A.C. observation), section and 
price list, to— 


. The Reinforced Inner Tube Co., Ltd. 


218, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


SCHULTZE | 
CUBE POWDER 


A Modern Powder for Modern Sportsmen. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SMOKE AND BLOWBACK. 
Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers, 


Wholesale only :— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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\ sappLe & HARNESS PASTE 

BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, ACK BOOT SHOE POL! 


